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MY MOTHER. 


My sainted mother! thou bast bade 
This earth a long good-night ; 

And changed thy garb of sadness here 
For one of fadeless light! 

Imagination often brings 
Thy features mild and fair ; 

But beautitul as they were ouce, 
How lovelier in yon sphere! 


The flowers have bloom’d and died full oft, 
As leaves upon the tree; 
And many suns have rose and set, 
Since thou wert last with me : 
But still | can indulge the thought 
That thou art near me yet, 
To bush the murmur on my lips, 
To calm my vain regret! 


Sweet mother! I remember well 
How, in thy doating joy, 

Thou wouldst enfold me to thy breast, 
And bless thy little vn : 

And o’er my = Sr would softly fail 
Tears of maternal love, 

As on the bud untimely chill’d 
The dew floats from above ! 


And I remember, too, when oft 


shire, Lanarkshire, as well as in the ancient Royal furest—‘ The Forest’ par 
excellence ot Scotland, now Selkirkshire—once iull of red-deer, as now 
teeming with white-faced sheep—and on the high grounds of the other bor- 
der counties, the red grouse is tolerably abyndant, and the black-game in 
much greater number than in the wilder ranges of the northern Highlands ; so 
that a good gun in the beginning of the season may bring tothe bag twenty or 
thirty brace of black-game ina fair day, including hens, which are not 
there held sacred. Butoverthat scuthern division of Scoiland the game 
gets early wild and unapproachable; there is no deer nor ptarmigan ; and 


devotees to hire the right of shooting there. Passing over for the preseut 
the fine salmon-fishing of the ‘weed, we may say that the real sporting- 
ground of Scotland lies beyond the two Firths and the wail of Antoninus; 
and, with the exception o: the agricultural shire of File, there are none of 
the counties beyond that line in which the game and right of shooting are 
not now objects of cunsiderabie pecuniary value. 

We have nad access to some details that have lately been collevted re- 
garding the tracts let as shootings in several of those counties, from which 
we propose to condense ior the benefit of our readers a little of the statistics 
of Scotch sport. Without pretending !o minute accuracy, we believe our 
in ormation may be generally rel'ed on; and we trust it may not be imput- 
ed to undue egolism if we dwell at times upon matters not purely statistical, 
in passing through scenes always dear to us, and to which distance nuw 
lends ali its enchantment. : ; 4 

Ot Stirlingshire and Dumbarton we have the scantiest information. In 


there is not on the whole such certainty ot continued sport as to induce many ! 


tity of pebbles, necessary for tricurating the tough moss and Alpine 
plants that form their food. 

It is long ago, but not the less fresh in our memory, when we first pene- 
trated these mountains from the north, that is, the Spey side. It wasa 
September morning that we rode our pony [hight Glenelg from the coun- 
try of his breeding} to the highest farm-house in Abernethy, where we 
left him to wait our return. Twe active lads, sons of the tenant, were 
delighted to accompany us, and we were on our march when the day was 
stillearly. In those days, the lower part of the glen of Nethy was too 
rank heather for grouse ; and for miles we passed over, scarcely letting 
our dogs hunt it. ‘lowards evening we fell among several good coveys, 
and had abundance of sport, and more than the gillies liked to carry, be- 
fore we struck the waters that run to the awp = But our object was other 
game, and we were glad to find ourselves getting coop et ptarmigan as 
night fell. A council was held to deliberate where we should sleep. We 
ourselves inclined for the Clach-ean, the shelter stone on the rocky bank of 
Loch Awn. Butit was easy to see our proposal was most distasteful to the 
natives. It is wellenough known that the shelter-stune is under the pecu- 
liar charge of the fairy people of Glen Awn, who are pretty hospitable 
when ashepterd or deer-stalker is driven there by stress of weather, but 
will not tolerate any wanton attempt to encroach upon their protection. We 
have since that time passed a night there. But then, the cantious councils 
prevailed, and our party turned alittle eastward, and mace, as it got quite 
dark, a shealing which the shepherds of Glen Awn use for a few months in 
summer, situated almost at the highest ‘forking’ of Aw, and, so far as we 





the former county, grouse-shooting extending over 5000 acres is let for £40, 
and another range containing 5400 acres for £30 a year; while a fine range, 
including the whole of Ben Lomond, the territory of the Dake of Montrose, 
is for the most pari in hi. Grace’s own occupation, As for Dumbarton, 
we believe the lord of tue Leonox does not let his shootings; at leastwe have 
heard nothing of renied shootings in that county. The shooting of Arran, 
which abounds in grouse and black-game, is entirely in the hands of the 


know, the highest inhabited house that night in Britain. Jt was a hut of 
green sod, with a roof of thin black turf. The walls were not above three 
feet high, and one required to enter as you do into the galleries of the 

mids. Havitg crept in, we were heartily welcomed by the shepherds, and 
after eating eur supper together (to which they contributed a piece of 
‘ma'ton’ marvellously like venison), and when we had reconciled their 
thin active dogs to our tired pointers having a share of the heather in the 


Within thine arms | lay; 

I sobb’d the pray’r that Death would first 
Take me, thy child, away! 

I wept to think of losing thee, 
And sooner would have gone 

To rest beneath the churchyard tree, 
Than be an orphan lone ! 


And thou wouldst soothe me, blessed one, 
With gentle word and look, 

Until the torrent of my grief 
Became a rippling brook ; 

And then thou hadst some holy hymn 
To Jull me to repose ; 

Until ihe tears would leave mine eyes, 
Aud sleep their lids would close! 


And when the hour of sickness came, 
Thy miuistering hand 

Would kindle up ane+ the flame 
That smoulder’d on the brand. 

And then a heav’nly smile would come 
Upon thy care-worn brow, 

As thou wouldst mark with watchful glance 
The spreading of the bough! 


But ere the branch, like hope, had borne 
its trembling leaves of green, 
A vei! waso’er its freshuess thrown, 
A shadow went between ! 
My mother! thou wert call’d above— 
‘o death thy form was given ; 
But thy meek spirit soar'd on high, 
To rest its wings in heav’n' 
_—_——_ 


HIGHLAND SPORTING, 
From the last Quarterly Review. 


We have heard it predicted that the taste for Scotch sport, which has be- 
come a passion in England, would, like other passions, be of short endur- 
ance. We do not think so, Until the madness of our neighbours, or our 
own, provide the youth of England wich the excitement of real war, that 
mimic warfare seems likely to keep their nerves strung and their hands fit 
for action. 

It is not only that Clubland is left desolate as the 12th of August ap- 
Prpaches ; that Parliam ni 1s proregued or deserted; that northern steamer- 
and railways for weeks are crowded with sportsmen and their apparatus of 
sport ; that during au'umna more glimpses of the fashionable world are to be 
seen in the sireets of Inverness than in St. James’s Street: there are sever- 
al other indications not to ve mistaken. Several accidents have of late 
thrown a number of Higiland estates into the market, aod these have. peen 
for the most part acquired by Eaglishmen of fortune, men who have grown 
to love the scene ot their youthful sport only less than the green fields of 
their Southern homes. The new proprietors have established their suinmer 

shealings in some of the remotest fas.nesses of the hills, willing to see 
their son vrow up in the same hardy habits of Highland life which they 
themsely cs have acquired; and having no fear lest their daughters should 
lose in delicacy and grace by setting their feet on the beather and breathing 
the sweet mountain air. ” 

But whatever theory may be made, of the taste tor the picturesque re- 
quiring education, it required no schooling to make the Englishman enjoy 
the wild free sport of he Scotch mountains, when it was opened to him. 
His previous habits had fitted him for its toil , his previous sport had given 
him some toretaste of its excirementr, Every English boy bred in the coun- 
try isa hunter, He wh» as a boy was one of the Eton ‘eleven,’ an: pul- 
led an oar in the Christ Courch eight-oar, had ensured a firm foot and good 

wind.’ He needed bata litle practice to make him enter into ali the en- 
ergetic scenes vf Highland sport with the vigorous joy of a young native. 
or him too, by and by, there was just enough of hardship and danger 
to give some feeling of adventare, and fatioue enough to make rest delight. 
al, It was the perfection of physical existence. ~The young knight set- 
ting out in quest of adventures, never felt more confident in. his prowess 
than the deer-stalker with his rifleon his arm as he climbs the breezy heights 
of Ben-y-gloe, and prepares for a day of exertion, sustained by the intense 
interest of the nuble sport. And who shall say suca sports are wi'hout 
their effect onthe mind? If, as we love to think, the gentleman of England 
stands well nigh first in the scale, he owes much of his superiority to that 
education of the body which men of rank in other countries rarely enjoy. 
Me becomes hardy ia p’rson, and his mind acquires manliness with it. He 
rusts to his own eye and his good hand, and his Spirit acquires the same 
independence, He communes with nature, and tearnsto live alone and he 
1s not the Worse member of society for being able to do so. . 
H siding this opinion of the importance of the Prevailing taste, let it 
— unworthy ot our gravity to devole a few pages to illus- 
aed 
’ 


p of the southern counties of Scotland havea great extent of moor 
and hil 


Duke of Hamilton, who rents the game of the small fragment ot that pic- 
turesque island that docs not belong to himself. : 

lo Argylishire also, the great shootings are mostly in the hanis of the 
proprietors, but we have tound a few shootings that are in use to be let in 
this country at the following rents :— . 








Bovery, 400) acres ‘ A Rent £120 
Dalmaily, 8 miles by 4 . , ‘ 150 

Lochawe-siae, 4000 acres . ‘ A P 50 | 
Tyndram, 3 to 3 miles square ° ‘ , 50 


In all these, the rents obiained from the shooting are over and above the | 
agricultural and pastoral rent. No difference is mads in the mode of cul- | 
ture or pasture un account of game or sport. Bat in the northern district 

of the mainland of this great county, which is more han 100 miles in 
length, a range of 35,000 acres is devoted to deer-furest by the Marquis ot 
Breadalbane, and nearly as much by Mr. Campbell of Monzie, who give up 
all pasture rent, and in a great degree the common sport of grouse-shvoting, 
for the sake of the deer, an_animal that will not live with sheep and shep- 
herds’ dcgs, and which musf not bé disturbed by the frequent crossing ol the 
grouse-shooter. 

Perthshire, the greatest of the Highland counties, is also the greatest in 
amount of rent derived trom shootings, notwithstanaing the vast territories 
reserved tor the great lords of the soil. In the southern part of the county, 
Lord Willoughby has a small deer-forest, where Prince Albert found more 
stags than there were in the days of Fiiz-James; and in the north a large 
tract is devoted to the same purpuse by Lord Rreadalbane, besides leaving 
abundance of grouse-ground. The Marquis’s territory under deer and [ mix- 
ed] grouse and sheep in this connty is reckoned to extend to 153,000 acres, 
and to be wirth £4085 of yearly game rent. After these and numerous 
other deductions or moors and forests not lei, the extent of acres let for 
gronse-shooting has been computed at 531,400, and the annual rent produc- 
ed at £10,957. 

In Perthshire, therefore, the rate seems to be, on an average, 50 acres 
for one pound of rent. But it must be kert in view that the game-rent is 
in addition to the pasture rent, and moreover, in almost all cases the te- 
nants of the soil benefit greatly by the expenditure of the sportsmen 
tenants of their glens. Additional accommodation is required beyond the 
shooting ‘bothy;’ extra servants, ‘gillies,’ baggage-horses, shooting po- 
nies, to be furnished and fed. The goodwife cannot supply enough milk 
from her dairy and poultry yard. The very meal and straw for the dogs. and 
horse corn, are all derived from the same quarter—and all to be paid for. 
It is remarked that small Highland farmers pay a good portion of their 
Martinmas rents in English sovereigns, instead of the dear, dirty notes of 
their own banks. 

In Angus, the great lords of the Grampian glens, the Ogilvies and Lord 
Panmure, do not let their shootings, but are contented with such spoct for 
their friends as can be combined with sheep-pasturing. 

Aberdeenshire contains not only the highest mountain in Britain, but, 
if we take in a small border of Perthshire, by far the most considerable 
Alpine range. From Dee to Spey, from Blair to Ballater, a good day’s 
journey in any direction, may be said to form a continued hunting-ground 
of the highest quality for sport. The Spey and Dee, even so high up in 
their course, give fair salmon fishing. The streams which feed them, and 
the mountain lochs, are full of trout, which afford good sport to the 
angler, and are delicate on the table, though unsightly to look at. Ina 
June evening at the east end of Loch Tilt, we have taken trout as fast as 
we could throw for an hour together [stans ‘ lapide’ in uno] sometimes 
two at a time, small mossy trout with unshapely heads. Loch-nan-Ean 
—a high mountain tarn in the wilds of Invercauld—has a better kind of 
trout, which the natives choose tocall char, It is readily taken with fly, 
and is found of good size. We have eaten them at the inn of Spittal of 
Glenshee of a pound weight and red in the flesh, and [after a walk from 
Braemar] they required no sauce to make us pronounce them delicious 
On the other declivity ot this range, the Don rises, which for forty miles 
of its course gives the finest trout-fishing we know in Scotland. It is less 
rocky and impetuous than the Dee. Its banks are richer, and its alter- 
nate pool and gravelly stream are to the very heart’s content of an angler. | 
Time was when we have fished the Don from the ‘ Cock Brig of Alergue,’.| 
where the old military road crosses, all the way down under the ruined 
towers of Kildrummy, to where the ancient Culdees placed their monas- 
tery on the banks of that sweet stream among the rich meadows of Mony- 
musk, Our way was more in the river bed than on any road, and it was 
superb sport. The fishing-basket each day was several times emptied of 
the smaller trout, and was frequently brought home filled at night with 
not one of less than a pound weight, some running tothree pounds. The 
outskirts of all that wild rang we have described are perhaps on the whole 
the best grouse-shooting in Scotland. Lord Elcho lately shot more grouse 
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there in one day than was ever done by one gun before; though we have 
heard that Mr. Campbell of Monzie has since, in a comparatively narrow 
beat, far exceeded that number—a feat which we should like to have re- 


corded more accurately As you penetrate deeper into the fastnesses you 
get among the great deer-glens of Mar and Athol; and, threading the 
streams to their heads, you find yourself rapidly leaving first grass, then 








Well peopled with game. In Dumfriesshire and Galloway, Ayr- 


he viher, and lastly the lichen vegetation, where the tons of Ben Macdhui | 
and Cairn Gorm present ncth ng to the foot or the eye but the debris of 
red granite. That! is the hawit of pterm’gan. The Highlander tells you | 
they hive on stones; andit is true theie crops are found to contain a quan- | 





corner, we lay down in our plaids round the fire of bog-fir aud heather- 
roots, which smouldered inthe midst of the hovel. The weather had 
changed in the course of the night, and one of our party awoke with a feel- 
ing of intense cold. He trimmed the fire, and threw upon it a bundle of 
wet heather, which produced at first only smoke. He had thrust his feet 


| towards the fire, and was again asleep, when we were aroused bya shout 


of ‘ fire,’ and found, on springing up, the roof of the bothy in a light blaze, 
caught from the heather thrown on the fire blazing up asit dried. To rush 
out was the first impulse. It was snowing, and the roof was covered with 


| a thin coat of snow, which had no effect in checking the fire. The burn 


ran close by, aud with our bonnets we laved up water on the low roof, and 
soon got the fire extinguished, but at the expense of leaving a little lake to fill 
the place so lately occupied by our beds. This was uncomfortable enough, 
and as we sat under the roof, which still sbeltered us from the snow, long- 
ing for daylight, we formed certain vows against being caught bivouacking 
again on the ‘ burn of the Carouries.’ The night had an end, and we sal- 
lied out prepaved to yield to fate and the weather, and to make for the low 
country ; n the snow saddenly ceased falling. The san, not yet risen 
above our horizon, began to tinge with rose the white cairn of Cairngorm. 
Then tog after top caught the glow, till the whole mountains round shone 
in glorious light. Coming from that dark smoky cabin, the change was 
magical. It was perfectly still: even on the highest cliffs there was nota 
breath. As we walked forward, the ptarmigau crowed and rose at our feet, 
Taking up our dogs, we began shooting, and had several hours of very fine 
sport. The birds when found were generally down on the white moss bee 
side the little streams that intersect it; Lut on being flashed, they took 
short flights and lighted on the steep correes, ofien within sight, so that 
‘marking’ was of as much importance as in a day of Norfolk partridge- 
shooting. In that our ‘ Henchmen’ excelled, and also in directing our a 
proaches to the game when marked. It would be a nervous sort of clim 
ing in other circumstances, but with the game before bim, a man thinks 
little of the danger, and really incurs less from not thinking. Before the 
weather changed, which it did at mid-day, our bag was well filled. We 
have seen many a fine day round the black rocks of Loch Awn and on the 
side of Cairngorm; but that morning rests brightest in our memory. 

The Earl of Seafiela’s shootings which are let—partly in Inverness-shire, 
but chiefly in Moray and Banff shires—are about 245,000 acres in extent, 
at rents which seem to average 1/. for a hundred acres, varying from one- 
half to two-thirds of the grazing-rent of the same ground. 

In Inverness-shire it has been found impossible to obtain any tolerably 
accurate statement of the extent of the shootings let. The whole rent de- 
rived from shootings in this large county is about 90001., exclusive however 
of the portion of rent which may be called the grazing-rent of deer-feresta, 
that is, what could be obtained for the ground for sheep-pasture. The 
smallness of produce from this favourite county is in some degree accounted 
for, by several large properties, which were formerly rented for shooting, 
having been lately purchased by sportsmen, who now keep the game for 
their own use. Lord Lovat and several of the old proprietors also aave 
large districts in their own occupation. 


As the traveller journeys northward by the great Highland road, and, 
arriving on the banks of the Spey, turns to trace down for many miles its 
magnificent valley, he has on his right hand the grand range of the Cairn- 
gorms, for which the light of the morning or evening sun reflected trom 
their bare scalps of red granite has obtained from the Badenoch shepherd 
the name of Mona Rudah [Red Mountains] ; while to distinguish them, he 
calls the range on the opposite or north side of the valley, the Mona Liadh, 
or Grey Mountains. These last are not much seen from the road, except 
where they throw out into the valley the prominent heights of ‘ Craig-dhu, 
once the battle cry of the sept of the Macpherson, and ‘ Craigeilachie,’ 
whose name gave the old Slogan of the Grants. Rehind these, rises the 
wild high range ot the Mona Liadk, where the streams collec: that feed the 
river Findhorn. It is a desolate dreary region, intersected by one or two 
green glens, fringed with dwarf birch and juniper, and studded thick with 
the ‘ black town,’ as_ he little clusters of turf hovels are denominated, 
there is ‘seen the ancient mode of life and crowded population Dow banish- 
ed from most of the Scotch glens. The lord of all this country is the chef of 
Mackintosh, whose forefathers, ‘ Captains of Clanchattan,’ used to draw a 
formidable band of followers trom those glens now so quiet. It was into 
those fastnesses the unbroken and frowning body of the Highland army 
retreated after the deteat of Culloden; and they retreated unmolested. 
It was not ground for Hanoverian horse or Lowland foot to give them 
much annoyance. For long alter the Rebellion, the traet was hardly 
visited but by the shepherds, and now ard then a deer-stalker from 
Kingusie. Grouse were not worth killing, if the poor Highlander had had 
the skill and apparatus for their slaughter. Even afier grouse-shooting had 
become somewhat tashionable, the Mona Liadh was neglected. No road 
led into its wild solitudes, and it was setdown in men’s minds as the in- 
‘erior of Africa in the maps, where strange monsters and naked savages 
are painted to represent the untrodden desert. The ..rst sportsman who 
penetrated the disirict was an adcveoturour officer quartered at Fort 
George some thirty years ago. He was hardy, and could put up with the 
shepherd’s fare and mode of life ; he found grouse in abundance, fine streams, 
and several lakes full of of rout; roe, and a fair sprinkling of red deer, 
notwithstanding the ecnstant molestation of shepherds and sheep dogs ; and 
he secured the exclusive sport of the whole territory, said to be 40,000 
acres, for 27 a-year. ‘Times are changed in the Mona Liadh. A good 
road now leads up to the door of a comfortable shooting-box ;. the lease has 
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‘ust expired, and ‘ Laird’ purposes to divide the ground, and build another 
odge five miles farther up; and there is range lor six or eight guns, he 
he may expect 500/ or 600/. per annum for the shooting. : 

Passing red deer are met with on all the higher ranges of this county. 
But it is chiefly on the estates of Lora Lovat, SirG. M. Grant, and Cluny, 
the chieftain of Macpherson, that large districts are cleared of sheep and 
devoted exclusively to deer. Where these deer-forests are let, the tenant 
of course pays the rent of the land pasture as well as the shooting-rent 
The landlord benefits by av increased rent: the natives of the glens hav- 
no reason to complain ; so far ‘rom this practice tending to dispeople the 
country, the very opposite in the case. Glenfeshie, a fine valley of a tribu- 
tary of the Spey, was until a few years ago occupied as a sheep-larm; an 
an arable farm of one hundred acres round the house of Invereshie being 
laid down in pasture for w intering the sheep, three shepherds and a boy 
were all the servants then required, with the addition of a few hands at 
sheep-shearing. It is now Jet as a dee-torest. The tenant of the forest 
employs seven keepers on yearly wagesr four watchers during the shooting- 
season ; and an average of about a dozen ‘ gillies.’ When the last tenant, 
Mr. Ellice, rented the forest, as many as twenty-six gillies have staried on 
one morning from Invereshie—two attending each sportsman. The tenant 
and his guest require a number of ponies, which are furnished by the 
neighbouring farmers. ‘The arable land, instead of being kept in permanent 
pasture, is regularly cultivated, employing the establishment of servan's and 
cattle required for sucha farm. Adother tract of Sir G. M. Grant’s (the 
ancient forest of Gawick) is now again brought under deer, and let in the 
same manner. 

Cluny Macpherson’s deer-furest, and a large range of grouse-ground, ar 
let to the Marquiso! Abercorn, who has 40,000 acres, freed of sheep an 
kept for deer ouly. He has established his summer lodge on the lovely 
banks of Lochlaggan ; and it may be readily imagined what advantage 1 
derived to a Highland glen trom such an establishment. In that and 
Many other instances, the occupant of the shootings, though only a tenant, 
becomes atiached to the place, and it either secures a long lease or makes 
it the interest ot his landlord to keep him; thus ending the evil which 
sometitnes results from an ephemeral occupancy, and bringing the gentry of 
he lodge and the people of the glen to regard each other as old friends and 
termapent neighbours. 

Lord Lovat does not let his deer-forest of Strathfarar and Strathglas. It 
is rather narrow, but in some places of exquisite beauty. . ; 

From the best information 1 have been able to obtain, the shootings usu- 
ally let in Ross-shire produce about 4000/. a year. 7 

n Sutherland, with the exception of one or two estates of moderate size, 
is the property of tae Duke of Sutherland, we have not heard of any shoot- 
ings being let. : 

n Caithness, moors are let only for grouse-shooting, producing an aver- 
age rent of about 1700/. a-year. There are no deer-forests. 

It is to the varied sports a‘furded by this wide region of moor and moun- 
tain, lake and river, that we would now introduce such of our southern 
readers as do not scorn our gentle guidance. 

First in rank is the a sport—the noblest of hill-craft—the chase of 
the red-deer. To illustrate the art of deer-stalking, Mr Scrope has devot- 
ed his skill as an artist, and his knowledge and experience as a veteran 
sportsman. We have endeavoured to do justice to his work on that subject- 
in a former Number ( Quart. Rev., vol. lxiii. p. 73). He has painted deer- 
stalking as he enjoyed it in the Duke of Athol’s torest—and in every page 
we recognise the hand of a thoroughbred and most gallant sportsman. The 
only detect is that Mr. Scrope’s proceedings have usually been on the grand- 
est scale—conducted with all the appliances of a princely establishment— 
no end of retainers of all classes at his disposal. Accordingly it could be 
but on rare occasious that he was able to exert in perfection the powers of 
tact and personal endurance of which some of his chapters prove him to be 
possessed. We are confident he would have enjoyed the sport still more 
than he did, had he been compelled to trust more exclusively to his own 
good eyeand sinews. In truth the superiority of deer-stalking over othe r 
sports lies in its calling forth and putting to test the highest qualifications of 
asportsman. ‘To hope to succeed in it, a man must be of good constitu- 
tion, patient of toil, cold, hunger, and all re and not to be discour- 
aged by ill success. He must be active and quick of foot; he must have 

a keen eye and steady hand, and ucshaken nerves ; but, bringing all these 
ae qualificutions, the young deer-stalker must still further learn to 

now the nature of the ground and the habits of the animal: he is to con- 
tend against the lord of the mountain. The red-deer is unmatched in 
strength, and speed, and endurance; his sight is perfect; his hearing per- 
fect; his sense of smell so acute that it detects the taint of a human enemy 
on the wind at the distance of miles. It is against these qualities and in- 
stincts, in a region best suited for their display, the deer-stalker has to match 
himself; and it is no inglorious triumph bbe human reason if he has the su- 
periority. We think the individual exertion, the perseverance and sagaci- 
ty, necessary for success when the devotee goes forth, single-handed, are 
well shown in afew pages from the journal of a 1 agen to which we have 
had access. We have used the liberty of abridging it, but have neither 
added nor altered anything of the sense, and can vouch for its being lite 
rally and wholly true., Atthe time of the adventures described, the 
writer was very young, fresh from a London life; bat he was ‘come of a 

ood kind,’ and took to the rough doings of the mountain life with that 

earty enthusiasm avd resolution not to be beat, which we love to think 
characteristic of Englishmen :— 

THE ROMANCE OF DEER HUNTING. 


‘ Sunday.—This evening, Malcolm, the shepberd of the shealing at the 
foot of Benmore, returning from church, reported his having crossed in the 
hill a track of a hart of extraordinary size. He guessed it mast be “ the 
mackle stag of Benmore,” an animal that was seldom seen, but had long 
been the talk and marvel of the shepherds for its wonderful size and cun- 
ning. They love the marvellous, and in their report “the muckle stag” 
bore a charmed life; he was unapproachable and invulnerable. I had 
heard of him too: and having taken my informations, resolved to adventure 
to break the charm, though it should cost me a day or two. 

* Monday.—This morning's sunrise saw me with my rifle, Donald carry- 
ing my double-barrel, and Bran, on our way up the glen to the shealing at 
the foot of Benmore. Donald is a small wiry old Highlander, somewhat 
sleepy in appearance, except when game isin sight, but whose whole figure 
changes when a deer comes in view. I must confess, however, he had no 
heart for this expedition. He is not addicted to superfluous conversation, 
but | heard him mutter something of a ‘feckless errand—as good deer near- 
er hame.” Bran is afavourite: he is a sort of lurcher—a cross between a 
high-bred Highland staghound and a bloodhound ; not extremely fast, but 
persone and of courage to face any thing on four legs—already the victor it 
many a bloody tussle with hart and fox. We held generally up the glen, 
but turnivg and crossing to seek every likely corrie and burn on both sides. 
T shot a wild cat, stealing home to its cairn in the early morning; and we 
several times in the day came on deer, but they were hinds with calves, and 
I was benton higher game. As night fell, we turned down to the shealing 
rather disheartened ; but the shepherd cheered me by assuring me the hart 
was still in that district, and describing his track, which he said was like 
that of a good heifer. Onur spirits were quite restored by a meal of fresh- 
caught trout, oat cake and milk, with a modicum of whisky, which certain- 
ly was of unusual flavour and potency. 

‘ Tuesday — We are oft again by daybreak. I must pass several. minor 
adventures, but one cannot be neglected. Malcolm went with us to show 
where he had last seen the track. As we crossed a long reach of black and 
broken ground, the first ascent from the valley, two golden eagles rose out 
of a hollow at some distance. Their flight was lazy and heavy, as if gorged 








with food, and on examining the place we found the carcass of a sheep half- 
eaten, one of Malcolm's flock. He vowed vengeance; and merely giving 
us our route, returned fora spade to dig a place of hiding near enough the 
carcass to enable him to have a shot if the eagles should return. We held 
on our way, und the greater part of the day without any luck to cheer us, 
my resolution “ not to be beat’ a good deal strengthened by the occasional 
grumbling of Donald. 

‘Towards afternoon, when we had tired ourselves with looking at every 
corrie in that side of the hill with our glasses, at length in crossing a bare 
and boggy piece of ground, Donald suddenly stopped, with a Gaelic excla- 
mation, od pointed—and there to be sure was a full fresh foot-print, the 
largest mark of adeer either of us had ever seen. There was no more 
grumbling. Both of us were instantly as much on the alert as when we 
started on our adventure. We traced the track as long as the ground would 
allow. Where we lost it, it seemed to point down the little burn which 
soon lost itself to our view in a gorge of bare rocks. We proceeded now 
very cautiously, and taking up our station on a concealed ledge of one of the 
que, began to search the valley below with oar telescopes. It was alarge 
flat, strewed with hoge slabs of stone, and surrounded on all sides but one 
with dark damp rocks. At the farther end were two black lochs, connec- 
ted by a sluggish stream ;--beside the larger loch, a bit of coarse grass and 
rushes, where we could distinguish a brood of wild ducks swimming in and 
out. It was difficult ground to see udeer, if lying ; and [ had almost given 
up seeking, when Donald's glass became motionless, and he gave asort of 
gruntas he hitched on his belly, without taking the glass from his eye.— 
“* Ugh! U'm thinking yon’s him, sir; I’m seeing his horns.” I was at first 
incredulous. What he showed me close to the long grass | have mention- 
ed, looked for all the world like some withered sticks ; but the doubt was 

While we gazed, he rose and commenced feeding ; and at last I saw 
he great hart of Benmore! He was a long way off, perhaps a mile and a 





half, but in excellent ground for getting at him. Our plan was soon made, 
I was to stalk him with the rifle, while Donald, with my gun and Bran, was 
to get round, out of sight, to the pass by which the deer was likely to leave 
the valley. My task was apparently very easy. After getting down behind 
the rock, I had scarcely to stoop my head, but to walk up within shot, so 
favourable was the ground and the wind. I walked cautiously, however. 
and slow, to give Donald time to reach the pass. [| was now within three 
hundred yards of him, when, as I leant against a slab of stone, all hid below 
my eyes, I saw him give a sudden start, stop feeding, and look round sus- 
piciously. What a noble beast! what a stretch of antler! with a mane like 
a'lion! He stood for a minute or two, snutfing every breath. I could not 
guess the cause of his alarm; the light wind blew fair down upon me. I 
knew Donald would give him no inkling of his whereabouts. He presently 
began to move, and came at a slow trot directly towards _me. My pulse 
beat high. Another hundred yards forward, and he was mine! Butit was 
not so to be. He took the top of a steep bank which commanded my posi- 
tion, and he saw me in an instant, and was off, at the speed of twenty miles 
an hour, toa pass wide from that where Donald was hid. While clatterin, 
up the hill, scattering the loose stones behind him, two other stags join 
him, who had evidently been pat up by Donald, and had given the alarm to 
my quarry. It was then that his great size was conspicuous. | could see 
with my glass they were full-grown stags, and with good heads, but they 
looked like fallow deer as they followed him up the crag. I sat down, dis- 
appointed for the moment; aud Donald soon joined me, much crestfallen, 
and cursing the stagin a curious variety of Gaelic oaths. Still it was some- 
thing to have seen “ the muckle stag,” and nil desperandum was my motto. 
We bad a long and weary walk to Malcolm's shealing; and [ was glad to 
get to my heather bed, after arranging that I should occupy the hat Malcolm 
had prepared near the dead sheep next morning. 


‘ Wednesday.—We were up an hour before daylight—and in a very dark 
morning, | sallied out with Malcolm to take my station for a shut at the ea- 
gles. Many astamble and slip I made during our walk, but at last I_ was left 
alone fairly ensconced, and hidden in the hut, which gave me hardly room 
to stand, sit, or lie. My position was not very comfortable, and the air was 
nipping cold just before the break of day. It was still scarcely gray dawn 
when a bird, with aslow, flapping flight, passed the opening of my hut, and 
lighted out of sight, but near, for | heard him strike the mg and my 
heart beat faster. What was my disappointment when his low crowing 
croak announced the raven! and presently he came in sight, hopping and 
walking suspiciously around the sheep, till, supposing the coast clear, and 
little wotting of the double-barrel, he hopped upon the carcass, and began 
with his square cut-and- thrust beak to dig atthe meat. Another raven soon 
joined him, and then two more, who, after a kind of parley, quite intelligi- 
ble, though in an unknown tongue, were admitted to their share of the ban- 
quet. I was watching their voracious meal with some interest, when sud- 
denly they set upa croak of alarm, stopped feeding, and all turned their 
knowing-looking eyes in one direction. At that moment I heard a sharp 
scream, but very distant. The black party heard it too, and instantly dart- 
ed off, alighting again at alittle distance. Next moment, a rushing noise, 
and a large body passed close to me; and the monarch of the clouds lighted 
at once on the sheep, with his broad breast not fifteen yards from me. He 
quietly folded up his wings, and, throwing back his magnificent bead, look- 
ed round at the ravens, as if wondering at their impudence in approaching 
his breakfast table. They kept a respectful silence, and hopped a little far- 
ther off. The royal bird then turned his head in my direction, attracted by 
the change of the ground which he had just noticed in the dim morning 
light. His bright eye that instant cavght mine as it glanced along the bar- 
rel. He rose; as he rose | drew the trigger, and he feil quite dead half a 
dozen yards from the sheep. 

‘[ followed Malcolm’s directions, who had predicted that one eagle would 
be followed by a second, and remained quiet, in “— that his mate was 
not within hearing of my shot. The morning was brightening, and I had 
not waited many minutes when I saw the other eagle skimming low over 
the brow of the bill towards me, She did not light at once. Her eye caught 
the change in the ground or the dead body of her mate, and she whetled up 
in the air. [ thought her lost to me, when presently I heard her wings brush 
close over my head, and then she went wheeling round and round above the 
dead bird, and turning her head downwards to make out what had happen- 

ed. Attimes she stooped so low,I saw the sparkle of her eye and heard 
her low complaining cry. I watched the time when she turned up her wing 
towards me, and fired, and dropped her actually on the body of the other. 
[now rushed out. The last bird immediately rose to her feet, and stood 
gazing at me with a reproachful, half-threatening look She would have 
done battle, but death was busy with her, and, as | was loading in haste, 
she reeled and fell perfectly dead. Eager as I had been to do the deed, I 

could not look on the royal birds withouta pang. But such regrets were 

now too late. Passing over the shepherd’s rejoicing, and my incredible 
breakfast, we must get forward in our owa great adventure. Our line of 
march to-day was aver ground so high that we came repeatedly in the midst 
of ptarmigan. Onthevery sammit, Bran had a rencontre with an old mountain 
fox, toothless, yet very fat, whom he made to bite the dust. We struck at 
one place the tracks of the three deer, but of themselves we saw nothing. 
We kept exploring corrie after corrie till night fell; and as it was in vain to 
think of returning to the shealing, which yet was the nearest roof, we were 
content to find a sort of niche in the rock, tolerably screened from all winds; 
and having almost filled it with long heather, flower up, we wrapped our 
plaids round us, andglept pretty comfortably. 

‘ Thursday —A dip in the barn below our bivouac renovated me. I did 
not observe that Donald followed my example in that; but he joined me in 
a hearty attack on the viands that still remained in our bag ; and we start- 
ed with renewed courage. About mid-day we came on a shealing beside 
a long narrow loch, fringed with beautiful-birches, and there we found means 
to cook some grouse J had shot to supply our exhausted larder. The shep- 
herd, who had “ no Sassenach,” cheered us by his report of “ the deer”’ 
being lately seen, and describing his usual haunts. Donald was plainly get- 
ting disgusted and home-sick. For m self, I looked upon it as my fate that 
I must have that hart; so on we trudged. Repeated! , that afternoon, we 
came to the fresh tracks of our chase, but again he remained invisible. As 
it got dark, the weather suddenly changed, and I was glad enough to let 
Donald seek for the bearings of a “ whisky bothie” which he had heard 
of at our last stop. While he was seeking for it, the rain began to fall heavi- 
ly, and through the darkness we were just able to distinguish a dark object, 
which turned out to be a horse. 

‘The lads with the still will no be far off,” said Donald. 

‘And se it tarned out. But the rain had increased the darkness so much 
that we should have searched in vain if I had not distinguished at intervals, 
between the pelting of the rain and the heavy rushing of a black burn that 
ran beside us, what appeared to me to be the shrill treble of a fiddle. I could 
scarcely believe my ears. But when I told my ideas to Donaid, whose ears 
were less acute, he jumped with joy. 

«“ Te’s all right enough ; just follow the sound ; it’s that drunken deevil 
Sandy Ross; ye’ll never haud a fiddle frae him, nor him frae s whiskey-still.” 

‘It was clear the sound came from across the black stream, and it looked 
formidable in the dark. However, there was no remedy. So grasping each 
other’s collar, and holding the guns high over head, we dashed in, and stag- 
gered through in safety, though the water was up to my waist, running like 
a mill-race, and the bottom was of round slippery stones. Scrambling up 
the bank, and following the merry sound, we came to what seemed a mere 
hole in the bank, from which it proceeded. The hole was partially closed 
by adoor woven of heather; and, looking through it, we saw a sight worthy 
of Teniers. On a barrel in the midst of the apartment—half but, half cav- 
ern—stood aloft, fiddling with all his might, the identical Sandy Ross, while 
round him danced three unkempt savages; and another figure was stooping, 
employed over a fire in the corner, where the whisky-pot was in full ope- 
ration. The fire, and a sliver or two of lighted bog-fir, gave light enough 
to see the whole, for the place was notabove ten feet square. We “ W 
our approaches with becoming caution, and were, it is needless to say, hos- 
pitably received; for who ever heard of Highland smugglers refusing a 
welcome to sportsmen? We got rest, food and fire—all that we required— 
and something more; for long after I had betaken me to the dry heather in 
the corner, I had Gisturbed visions of stranger orgies in the bothy, and of 
my sober Donald exhibiting curious antics on-the tep of atub These were 
perhaps productions of a disordered brain; but there is no doubt that when 
daylight awoke me, the smugglers and Donald were all quiet and asleep, far 
past my efforcs to rouse them, with the exception of one who was still able 
to tend the fire under the large black pot. 


‘ Friday.—From the state in which my trusty companion was. with his 
head it a heap of ashes, [ saw it would serve no purpose if I were able to 
awake him. He could be good for nothing all day. I therefore secured 
some breakfast and provisions for the day (part of them oatcake, whivh [ 
baked for myself), tied up Bran to wait for Donald’s restoration, and de- 
parted with my rifle alone. The morning was bright and beautiful, the 
mountain-streams overflowing with last night’s rain. I was now thrown on 
my own resources, and my own knowledge of the country, which, to say the 
trath, was far from minute or exact. “ Benna-skiah” was my object to- 
day, and the corries which lay beyond it where at this season the large harts 
were said to resort. My way at first was dreary enough, over a long slope 
of boggy ground, enlivened, however, by a few traces of deer having cross- 
ed, though none of my ‘‘chase.” I at length passed the slope, and soon 
topped the ridge, and was repaid for my labour by a view so beautiful, I sat 





down to gaze, and I must even now eye it to you, though anxious to get 
forward. Looking down into the ya ley before me, the foreground was a 
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confusion of rocks of most fantastic shape, shelving rapidly to the edge of a 
sunall blue lake, the opposite shore of which was a beach of white pebbles, 
and beyond, a stretch of the greenest pasture, dotted with dropping white- 
stemmed birches. ‘This little level was hemmed in on all sides by moun- 
tains, ridge above ridge, first close!y covered with purple heath, then more 
green and brcken by ravines, and ending in sharp serrated peaks tipped 
with snow. Nothing moved with: the range of my vision, and nothing 
was to be seen that bespoke life but a solitary heron standing on one leg in 
the shallow water at the upper end oi the lake. From thence | took in a 
good range, but could see no deer. While I lay above the lake, the day 
suddenly changed, and heavy wreaths of mist came down the mountain-sides 
in rapid succession. They reached me soon, and I was enclosed in an at- 
mosphere through which { could not see twenty yards. It was very cold, 
too, and I was obliged to move, though scarcely well kuowing whither. 

I followed the course of the lake, and afterwards of the stream which 
flowed from it, for some time. Now and then a grouse would rise close to 
me, and, flying a few yards, light again on a hillock. crowing and croaking 
at the intruder. The heron, in the darkness, came flapping his great wings 
close past me; T almost fancied I could feeltheir air. Nothing could be 
done m such weather, and I was not sure I might not be going away from 
my object. It was getting late too, and I made up my mind that my most 
prudent plan was to arrange a bivouac before it became quitedark = M 
wallet was empty, except a few crumbs, the remains of my morning’s bak- 
ing. It was necessary to provide food ; and just as the necessity occurred 
to me, I heard through the mist the call of a cock grouse as he lighted close 
to me. I contrived to get his head between me and the sky as he was strut- 
ting and croaking on a hillock close at hand ; and aiming at where his bod 
me to be, I fired my rifle. On going up to the place, I found | had not 
only killed him, but also his mate, whom | had notseen. It was a com- 
mencement of good luck. Sitting down, I speedily skinned my birds, and 
took them down to the burn to wash them before cooking. In crossing a 
sandy spot beside the burn, I came upon—could I believe my eyes ?—“ the 
Track.” Like Robinson Crusoe in the same circumstances, I started back ; 
but was speedily at work taking my informations. There were prints 
enough to show the hart had crossed at a walk leisurely. It must have been 
lately, for it was since the burn had returned to its natural size, after the 
last night’s flood. Tut nothing could be done till morning, so 1 set aboat my 
cooking ; and having after some time succeeded in lighting a fire, while m 

rouse were slowly broiling, I pulled a quantity of heather, which | spread 
in a corner a little protected by an overhanging rock: | spread my plaid 
upon it, and over the plaid built another layer of heather. My supper end- 
ed, which was not epicurean, | crawled into my nest under my plaid, and 
was soon sound asleep. I cannotsay my slumbers were unbroken. Visions 
of the great stag thundering up the hills with preternatural speed, and noises 
like cannon (which T have since: learnt to attribute to their true cause— 
the splitting of fragments of rock under a sudden change from wet to sh 
frost,) and above all, the constant recurrence of weary struggles through 
fields of snow and ice—kept me restless, and at length awoke me to the 
consciousness of a brilliant skylight and keen frost—a change that rejoiced 
me in spite of the cold. 


‘ Saturday —Need I say my first object was to go down and examine the 
track anew. There was no mistake, It was impossible to doubt that “ the 
muckle hart of Benmore” had actually walked through that burn a few 
hours before me, and in the same direction. 1 followed the direction of the 
track, and breasted the opposite hill. | Looking round from its summit, it 
appeared to me a familiar scene, and on considering a moment, I found I 
overlooked from a different quarter the very rocky plain and two black lochs 
where I had seen my chase three days before I had not gazed many minutes 
when I made sure I distinguished a deer lying on a black hillock quite open. 
IT was down immediately, and with my glass made out at once the obiect of 
all my wanderings. My joy was somewhat abated by his position, which 
was not easily approachable. |My first object, however, was to withdraw 
myself out of his sight, which I did by crawling backwards down a little 
bank till oul the tops of his horns were visible, which served to show me 
he continued still. As he lay looking towards me, he commanded with his 
eye three-fourths of the ae and the other quarter, where one might have 
got in upon him under cover of the little hillock, was unsafe from the wind 
blowing in that direction. A burn ran between him and me, one turn of 
which seemed to come within two hundred yards of him. It was my onl 
chance, so, retreating about halfa mile, I got into the burn in hidden pha | 
and then crept up its channel with such caution that | never allowed my- 
self a sight of more than the tips of his horns, till | had reached the nearest 
bend to him, There, looking through a tuft of rushes, I had a perfect view 
of the noble animal, lying on an open hillock, lazily stretched out at length, 
and only moving now and then to scratch his flank with his horn. I watch- 
ed him for fully an hour, the water up to my knees all the time. At length 
he stirred, gathered his legs together, and rose; and arching his back, he 
stretched himself just as a bullock does, rising from his night’s lair. My 
heart throbbed, as turning all round he seemed to try the wind for his secu- 
rity, aud then walked straight to the burn at a point about one hundred and 
fifty yards from me. I was much tempted, but had resolution to reserve 
my fire, reflecting [ had but one barrel. He went into the burn at a deep 
pool, and standing in it up to his knees, took along drink. | stooped to put 
on anew ¢opper cap and prick the nipple of my rifle, and--on looking up 
again, le was gone! | was in despair, and was even about meving rashly 
when I saw his horns again appear a little farther off, but not more than fif- 
ty yards from the burn. By-and-by they lowered, and | judged he was ly- 
ing down. “ You are mine at last,’’ I said, and 1 crept cautiously up the 
bed of the burn till [was opposite where he had lain down 1 carefully 
and inch by inch placed my rifle over the bank of the burn, and then ven- 
tured to look alongit. I could see only his horns, but within an easy shot. 
I was afraid to move higher ap the bed of the burn, where I could have seen 
his body; the direction of the wind made that dangerous. I took breath, 
for a moment and screwed up my nerves, and then with my cocked rifle at 
my shoulder and my finger on the trigger, I kicked a stone which splashed 
into the water. He started up instantly, but exposed only his front towards 
me. Still he was very near, scarcely fifty yards, and i fired at his throat 
just where it joins the head. He dropped on his knees te my shot, but was 
up again ina moment and went staggering up the hill. Ob, for one hour of 
Bran! Although the deer kept ata mad pace, I saw he was soon too weak 
for the hill, and he swerved and turned back to the burn, and came head 
long down within ten yards of me, tumbling into it apparently dead. Feel- 
ing confident, from the place where my ball had hen effect, that he was 
dead, I threw down my rifle and went up to the deer with my hunting-knife. 
I found him stretched out, and as I thought dying, and I laid hold of his horns 
to raise his head to bleed him. I had scarcely touched him when be spran 
up, flinging me backwards on the stones. It was an awkward position. i 
was stunned by the violent fall; behind me wasa steep bank of seven or 
eight feet high; before me the bleeding stag with his horns levelled at me, 
and cutting me off from my rifle In desperation I moved, when he in- 
stantly charged, but fortunately tumbled ere he quite reached me. He 
drew back again like a ram about to butt, and then stood still with his head 
lowered, and his eyes bloody and swelled, glaring upon me. His mane and 
all his coat were dripping with blood and water, and as he now and then 
tossed his head with an angry snort, he looked like some savage beast of 
prey. We stood mutually at ha for some time, till I, recovering myself, 
jumped out of the burn so suddenly, that he had not time to run at me, and 
trom the bank above, I dashed my plaid over his head and eyes, and threw 
myself upon him. { cannot account for my folly, and it had neariy cost me 
dear. The poor beast struggled ep Weaoa , and his remaining strength 
foiled me in every attempt to stab him forwards, and he at length made off, 
tumbling me down, but carrying with him a stab in the leg that lamed him. 
I ran and picked up my rifle, and then kept him in view as he rushed down 
the burn on three legs towards the loch. He took the water and stood at 
bay up to his chest in it. When he halted, I commenced loading my rifle, 
when to my dismay I found that all the remaining balls I had were for my 
double-barrel, and were a size too large for my rifle | sat down and com- 
menced scraping one to the right size, an operation that seemed interminable. 
At last | succeeded ; and, having loaded, the poor stag remaining perfect! 
still, | went up within twenty yards of him, and shot him through the head. 
He turned over and floated, perfectly dead. 1 waded in and floated him 
ashore, and then had leisure to look at my wounds and bruises of the fight, 
which were not xetious, except my shin-bone scraped from ankle to knee 
with the horn. I soon had cleaned my quarry and stowed him as safely as I 
could, and then turned down the glen at a gay pace. I found Donald with 
Bran reposing at Malcolm’s shealing; and for all reproaches on his mis- 
conduct, I was satisfied with sending him in person to bring home the 
“ Muckle hart of Benmore,” a duty which he successfully performed before 
night-fall.’ 

—p—— 
CAMPAIGN IN TEXAS. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
Fahrien und Schicksale eines Devtschen in Texas. 
Leipzig: 1345. 
(Concluded from the Albion of last week.) 

The Mexicans came up at a furious gallop to a distance of five or six hun- 
dred paces, and thence gave us a voliey from their carbines, of which we 
took no notice, seeing at the bullets flew at a respectful height above our 
heads, or else fell whistling upon the earth before us, without even raising 
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the dust. One only of the harmless things passed between me and my 
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ight hand man, and tore off part of the cap of my friend, Thomas Camp, 
wea, after myself, was the youngest man in the army. We remained per. 
fectly quiet, and waited for the enemy to come nearer, which he did, firing 
volley after volley. Our artillery officers, for the most part Poles, tall, 
handsome men, calmly waited the opportane moment to return the fire.— 
It came; the ranks opened, and the artillery vomited death and destruction 
amongst the Mexicans, whose ill- broken horses recoiled in dismay and con- 
fusion from the flash and thunders of the guns. The effect of our fire was 
frightful, steeds and riders lay convulsed and dying upon the ground, and 
for a time the advance of the enemy was checke We srotiind by this to 
continue our retreat, but nad marched a very short distance before we were 
again threatened with a charge, and Fanning commanded a halt. It was 
© ens out to him that another body of the enemy was advancing upon our 
ft to cut us off from the wood, and that those who had already attacked 
us were merely sent to divert our attention whilst the manceuvre was exe- 
cated. But Fanning either did not see the danger, or he was vexed that 
another should be more quicksighted than himself, for he would not retract 
his order. At last. after much vain discussion, and after representing to him 
how necessary it was to gain the wood, the Greysdeclared that they would 
march thither alone. But it was too late. The enemy had already cut us 
off from it, and there was nothing left but to fight our way through them, 
or give battle where we stood Fanning was for the latter course ; and 
before the captains, who formed a council of war, could come to a decision, the 
Mexican trumpets sounded the charge, and with shcut and shot the caval- 
bore down upon us, their wild cries, intended to frighten us, contrasting 
oddly with the sileace aud pblegin of our people, who stood waiting the op- 
portunity to make the best use of their rifles. Again and again our artillery 
layed havoc amongst the enemy, who, finding bis cavalry so unsuccessfal in 
its assaults, how brought up the infantry, in order to make a combined at. 
tack on all sidesat once. Besides the Mexicans, three hundred of their In- 
dian allies, Lipans and Caranchuas, approached as on the left, stealing 
through the long grass, and, contemptible themselves, but formidable by 
their position, wounded several of our people almost before we perceived 
their proximity. A few discharges of canister soon rid us of these trouble- 
some assailants. 

Meanwhile the hostile infantry, who had now joined the cavalry, slowly 
advanced, keeping up a constant butirregular fire, which we replied to with 
our rifles. In a very short time we were surrounded by so dense a smoke 
that we were often compelled to pause and advance a liitle towards the 
enemy, betore we could distinguish an object at which toaim. The whole 
prairie was covered with clouds of smoke, through which were seen the 
rapid flashes of the musketry, accompanied by the thunder of the artillery, 
the sharp clear crack of our rifles, a the occasional blare of the Mexican 
trumpets, encouraging to the fight. At that moment, I believe there was 
not a coward in the field; in the midst of such a tumult there was no time to 
think of self. Werusbed on to meet the advancing foe, and many of us 
found ourselves standing firing in the very middle of his ranks. I myself 
was one of these. {tn the smoke and contusion I had got too far forward. and 
was too busy loading and firing, to perceive that I was in the midst of the 
Mexicans. As svon as J discovered my mistake, I hurried back to our 
own position, in all the greater haste, because the touchhole of my rifle had 
got stopped. 

But things went badly with us; many of our people were killed, more, 
severely wounded ; all our artillerymen, with the exception of one Pole, 
had fallen, and formed a wall of dead bodies round the guns; the battle- 
field was covered with dead and dying men and horses, with rifles and other 
weapons. laaning himself had been thrice wounded. The third ballet 
had gone through two coats and through the pocket of his overalls, in which 
he had a silk handkerchief, and had entered the flesh, but, strange to say, 
without cutting through all the folds of the silk; so that when he drew out 
the handkerchief tne ball fell out of it, and he then for the first time felt the 
pain of the wonnd. 

it was between five and six o’clock. In vain had the cavalry endeavour- 
ed to bring their horses against our ranks ; each attempt had been rendered 
fruitless by the steady fire of our artillery and rifles, and at last they were 
obliged to retreat. The infantry also retired without waiting for orders, 
and our guns, which were now served by the Greys, sent a last greeting 
after them. Seven handred Mexicans lay dead upon the field ; but we also 
had lost a fifth part of our men, more than had ever fallen on the side of the 
Texians in any contest since the war began, always excepting the massacre 
ofthe Alamo. The enemy still kept near us, apparently disposed to wait 
till the next day, and then renew their attacks. Night came on, but brought 
us no repose ; a fine rain began to fall, and spoiled the few rifles that were 
still in serviceable order. Each moment we expected an assault from the 
Mexicans, who had divided themselves into three detachments, of which 
one was posted in the direction of Goliad, another upon the road to Victoria, 
which was our road, and the third upon our left, equidistant from the other 
two, so as to form a triangle. Their signals showed us their position through 
thedarkness. We saw that it was almost impossible to retreat unperceived, 
and that our only plan was to spike the guns, abandon the wounded and ar- 
tillery, put our rifles in as good order as might be, and cut our way through 
that body of Mexicans which held the road to Victoria. Once in the wood 
we were sate, and all Santa Auna’s regiments would have been insufficient 
to dislodge us. The Greys were of opinion that it was better to sacrifice a 
part than the whole, and to abandon the wounded, rather than pluce our- 
selves at the mercy of a foe in whose honour and humanity no trust could be 
reposed. But Fanning was of a different opinion. Whether his wounds— 
none ot them, it is trae, very severe—and the groans and complaints of the 
dying, had rendered him irresolute and shaken his well-tried courage, or 
he aed it was the hope that our vanguard, which had reached the wood 
Viele ee cn ecerrenstes pee hae ow return with a reinforcement from 
Mine i | mer Bnei 7 dis jan , and where, as it was falsely reported, six 

ere stationed, [ cannot say; but he remained obsti- 
nate, and we vainly implored him to iake advantage of the pitch dark night, 
and retreat to the wood. He insisted upon waiting till eight o'clock ‘the 
next morning, and if no assistance came to us by that time, we could cat 
are oe in open day, through the ranks of our contemptible foe, . 
enane , a gr we could at least bravely die. 
our wonadan b sth, wis ~ comrades,’ said he ; ‘listen to the groans of 
Will the New Orl wine - nee lives may yet be saved by medical skill. — 
for Texton liben — inn. the first company who shouldered the rifle 
lb spar pacha y.8 ne on their unfortunate comrades to acruel death at the 
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wil il , and i no elp is then at hand, it shall be as you please, and J 
Ow you. 
I baad ep Bedary ig my at which were numbed by the wet and cold. 
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all hope ‘tepeese e nig twas gloomy and ismal, well calculated to crush 
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Ge bodies of ta, i a of me. They were the Indians, carrying away 
Gitte lens, For b ea ' exicans, in order to conceal from us the extent of 
Whee f an r Hours f mouratally wandered about. and day was breaking 
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ing each moment to een nent 18 Hoy wey of the neighbouring wood, hop- 
akt became eircanee ai ur sm s burst out from its shelter; but as the 
whhethee Greve nat “b. our hopes fled, and our previous doubts as to 
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Three of the enemy’s offic rs now approached our camp, two of them 
Mexican cavalry-men, the third a German who had got into favour with 
Santa Anna, and had risen to be colonel of artillery. oie was, if Iam not 
eT a native of Mayence, and originally a carpenter, but having some 
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receive the same rations as the Mexican soldiers. On the other hand, we 
gave our word of honour not again to Year arms against the existing govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

Whilst the three officers returned to General Urrea, who commanded the 
Mexican army, to procure the ratification of these conditions, we, the vol- 
unteers from New Orleans and Mobile, surrounded Fanning, highly dissat- 
isfiec at the course that had been adopted. ‘What!’ was the cry, ‘is this 
the way that Fanning keeps his promise—this his boasted courage? Has 
he forgotten the fate of our brothers, massacred at St. Antonio? Does he 
not yet know our treacherous foes? In the Mexican tongue, to capitulate, 
means to die. Let us die then, bot fighting for Texas and for Liberty; and 
let the blood of hundreds of Mexicans ming!» with our own. Perhaps, even 
though they be ten times as numerous, we may succeed in breaking through 
their ranks. Think ot St. Antonio, where we were two hundred aud ten 
against two thousand, and yet we conquered, Why not again risk the com- 
bat?’ But all our expostulations and reproaches were in vain. The ma- 
jority were for a surrender, and we were compelled to give way and deliv- 
er up our weapons. Some of the Greys strodo sullenly up and down the 
camp, casting farious glances at Fanning and those who had voted for ca- 
pitulation ; others sat motionless, their eyes fixed upon the ground, envy- 
ing the fate of those who had fallen in the fight. Despair was legibly writ- 
ten on the faces of many who but too wel! foresaw our fate. One man in 
particular, an American, of the nate of Johusen, exhibited the most un- 
governable fury. He sat grinding his teeth, and stamping upon the ground, 
aud puffing forth volumes of smoke from his cigar, whilst he meditated, as 
tie | appeared, a frightful plan of vengeance. 

Stimulated by curiosity, a number of Mexicans now strolled over to our 
camp, and gazed shyly at the gloomy grey marksmen, asif they still feared 
them, even though unarmed. The beauty of the rifles which our people had 
given up, was also a subject of great wonder and admiration ; and soon the 
camp became crowded with unwelcome visitors—their joy and astonish- 
ment at their triumph, contrasting with the despair and despondency of the 
prisoners. Saddenly a broad bright flame flashed through the morning fog, 
a tremendous explosion followed, and then all was again still, and the prairie 
was strewn with wounded men. A cloud of smoke was crushed down b 
the heavy atmosphere upon the dark green plain; the horses of the Mexi- 
can officers reared wildly in the air, or, with bristling mane and streaming 
tail, gallopped furiously away with their half deafened riders. Numbers of 
persons had been thrown down by the shock, others had flung themselves 
upon the ground in consternation, and some moments elapsed before the 
cause of the explosion was ascertained. The powder magazine had disap- 
peared—all but a small part of the carriage, around which lay a number of 
wounded, and, at about fifteen paces from it, a black object, in which the 
form of a human being was scarcely recognisable, but which was still ree 
almost unable tospeak. Coal-blaca as a negro, and frightfally disfigured, 
it was impossible to distinguish the features of this unhappy wretch. In- 
quiry was made, the roll was called, and Johnson was foand missing. No 
body had observed his proceedings, and the explosion may have been the 
result of an accident ; but we entertained little doubt that he had formed 
a deliberate plan to kill himself and as many Mexicans as he could, and had 
chosen what he considered a favourable ‘moment to set fire to the ammuni- 
tion-wagon. As it happened, the cover was not fastened down, so that the 
principal force of the powder went upwards, and his terrible project was 
rendered in a great measure abortive. 

Scarcely had the confusion caused by this incident subsided, and the fary 
of our fees been appeased, when the alarm was sounded in the opposite 
camp, nd the Mexicans ran to their arms. The cause of this was soon ex- 
plained. In the wood, which, could we have reached it, would have been 
our salvation, appeared our faithful vanguard, accompanied by ail the mili- 
tia they had been able to collect in so short a time—-the whole commanded 
by Colonel Horton. False indeed had been the report, that six or eight 
hundred men were stationed at Victoria; including our vaangard, the gal- 
lant fellows who thus came to our assistance were but sixty in number. 

‘With what horror,’ said the brave Horton, subsequently, ‘did we per- 
ceive that we had arrived too late! We stood thunderstrack and uncertain 
what to do, when we were suddenly roused from our bewilderment by the 
sound of the Mexican trumpets. There was no time to lose, and our minds 
were speedily made up. Although Fauning had so far forgotten his daty 
as to surrender, ours was to save ourselves, for the sake of the republic — 
Now, more than ever, since all the volunteers were either killed or prison- 
ers, had Texas need of our arms and rifles. We turned our horses, and 
galloped back to Victoria, whence we marched to join Houston at Gon- 
zales.’ 

The Mexicans lost no time in pursuing Horton and his people, but with- 
out success. The fugitives reached the thickly-wooded banks of the Guada- 
lupe, and disappeared amongst intricacies through which the foe did not dare 
to follow them. Had the reinforcement arrived one half hour sooner, the 
bloody tragedy soon to be enacted would never have taken place. 

The unfortunate Texian prisoners were now marched back to Goliad, and 
sbut up ip the church, which was thereby so crowded that scarcely a fourth 
of them were able to sit or crouch upon the ground. Luckily the interior 
of the building was thirty-five to forty feet high, or they would inevitably 
have been suffocated. Here they remained all night, parched with thirst ; 
and it was not till eight in the moruing that six of their number were per- 
mitted to fetch water from the river. n the evening they were again al- 
lowed water, but for two nights and days uo uther refreshment passed their 
lips Strong pickets of troops, and guus loaded with grape, were station- 
ed round their prison, ready to massacrethem in case of an outbreak, which 
it seemed the intention of the Mexicans to provoke. At last, on the even- 
ing of the second day, six ounces of raw beet were distributed to each man. 
This they had no means of cooking, save at twosmall fires, which they made 
of the wood-work of the church; and as the heat caused hy these was unen- 
durable to the closely packed multitude, the majority devoured their scanty 
ration raw. One more night was passed in this wretched state, and then 
the prisoners were removed to an open court within the walls of the fortress. 
This was a great improvement in their situation, but all that day no rations 
were given to them, and they began t- buy {90d of the soldiers, giving for it 
what money they possessed ; and wheu that was all gone, bartering their 
clothes, even to their shirts and trousers. So enormous, however, were 
the prices charged by the Mexicans, Mr. Ehrenberg tells us that one hun- 
gry man could easily eat at a meal ten dollars’ worth of tortillas or maize- 
cakes. Not satisfied with this mode of extortion, the Mexican soldiers, who 
are born thieves, were constantly on the look-vut to rob the unhappy pris- 
oners of whatever clothing or property they had left. 

On the fourth morving, three quarters of. pound of beef were given to 
each man; and whilst they were engaged in roasting it, there appeared to 
their great surprise a hundred and twenty fresh prisoners, being Major 
Ward’s detachment, which had lost its way in the prairie, and, after wander- 
ing about eight days, had heard of Fanning’s capitulation, and surrendered 
on thesame terms. Twenty-six of them, carpenters by trade, had been de. 
tained at Victoria by order of Colonel Holzinger, to assist iu building bridges 
for the transport of the artillery across the river. On the seventh day came 
a hundred more prisoners, who had just landed at Copano from New York, 
under command of Colonel Miller, and had been captured by the Mexican 
cavalry. The rations were still scant, and given but at long intervals ; and 
the starving Texians continued their system of barter, urged to it by the 
pangs of hunger, aud by the Mexican soldiers, who told them that they 
were to be shot in a day or two, and might as well part with whatever they 
had left, in order to render their last hours more endurable. This cruel as- 
surance, however, the prisoners did not believe. They were sanguine of a 
speedy return to the States, and impatiently waited the arrival of an order 
for their shipment from Santa Anna, who was then at St. Antonio, and to 
whom news of the capitulation had been sent. General Urrea had marched 
from Goliad immediately after their surrender, only leaving sufficient troops 
to guard them, and had crossed the Guadalupe without opposition. Santa 
Anna’s order at lastcame, but its purport was far different from the antici- 
pated one. We resume our extracts from Mr Ehrenberg’s narrative :— 

The eighth morning of our captivity dawned, and sv great were our suf- 
ferings that we had resolved, if some change were not made in our condi- 
tion, to free ourselves by force, or die inthe attempt, when a rumour spread 
that a courier from Santa Anna had arrived during the night. his inspired 
us with fresh hopes, and we trusted that the hour of our deliverance at last 
approached. Ateight o'clock in the morning an officer entered our place 
of confinement, carrying Santa Anna’s order in his hand, of the contents of 
which, however, he told us nothing, except that we were immediately to 
march eway from Goliad. Whether we were to go to Copano or Matamo- 
ras, We were not informed. We saw veral pieces of cannon standing 
pointed against our enclosure, the artillerymen standing by them with light- 
ed matches, and near them was drawn up a battalion of infantry in parade 
uniform, but coarse and ragged enough. The infantry had no knapsacks or 
baggage of any kind; but at the time I do not believe that one of us remark- 
ed the circumstance, as the Mexican soldiers in general carry litile or noth- 
ing. For our part, we required but a big short time to get ready for the 
march, aud in a few minutes we were all drawn up, two deep, with the ex- 
ception of Colonel Miller’s detachment, which was quartered outside the 
fort. Fanning and the other wounded men, the doctor, bis assistants, and 
the interpreters, were also absent. They were to be sent later to New Or- 
leans, it was believed, by a nearer road. 


After the names had been called over, the order to march was given, and 
we filed out throug. the gate of the fortress, the Greys taking the lead.— 
Outside the gate we were received by two detachments of Mexican infantry 
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We were about four hundred in number, and the enemy about seven hun- 
dred not including the cavalry, of which numerous | groups were scat- 
tered about the prairie. We marched oa in silence, not however in the di- 
rection we had anticipated, but along the road to Victoria. This surprised 
us; but upon reflection we concluded that they were conducting us to 
some eastern port, thence to be shipped to New Urleans, which, upon the 
whole, was perhaps the best and shortest plan, There was something, 
however, in the profound silence of the Mexican soldiers, who are usually 
unceasing chatterers, that inspired me with a feeling of uneasiness and anx- 
iety. It was like a funeral march, and traly might it so be called. Pre- 
sently I turned my head to see if Miller’s people had joined and were 
marching with us. But, to my extreme astonishment, neither they nor Fan- 
ning’s men, nor the Georgia battalion were to be seen. They had separat- 
ed us withoot our observing it, and the detachment with which I was march- 
ing consisted only of the Greys and a few Texian colonists. Glancing at the 
escort, their full dress uniform and the absence of all baggage, now for the 
first time struck me. | thought of the bloody scenes that had occurred at 
Tampico, San Patricio, and the Alamo, of the false and cruel character of 
those in whose power we were, and I was,seized with a presentiment of 
evil. Fora moment | was aboutto commuuicate my apprehensions to my 
comrades; but hope, which never dies, again caused me to take a more 
cheering view of our situation. Nevertheless, in order to be prepared for 
the worst, and in case of need, to be unencumbered in my movements, I 
watched my opportunity ; and threw away amongst the grass of the prairie 
a bundle containing the few things that the thievish Mexicans had al owed 
me to retain. 





THE MASSACRE. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed since our departure from the fort, when 
suddenly the command was given in Spanish to wheel to the left, leaving 
the ; and, as we did not understand the order, the officer himself went 
in front to show us the way, and my companions followed without taking 
any particular notice of the change of direction. To our left ran a muskeet 
hedge, five or six feet in height, at right angles with the river S!. Antonio, 
which flowed at about a thousand paces from us, between thirty or forty 
feet high, and of which banks the one on the nearer side of the river rose 
nearly perpendicularly out of the water. We were marched along the side 
of the hedge towards the stream, and suddenly the thought flashed across 
tis, ‘ Why are they taking us in this direction?’ ‘The appearance of a num- 
ber of lancers, cantering about in the fields on our right, also startled us; 
and just then the foot-soldiers, who had been marching between us and the 
hedge, changed their places, and joined those of their comrades who 
guarded us on the other side. Before we could divine the meaning of this 
manceuvre, the word was given to halt. It came like a sentence of death; 
for at the same moment that it was uttered, the sound of a volley of 
musketry echoed across the prairie. We thought of our comrades and of 
our own probable fate. . " 

‘Kneel down!’ now burst in harsh accents from tha lips of the Mexican 
commander. . 

Noone stirred. Few of us understood the order, and those who did 
would not obey. The Mexican soldiers, who stood at about three paces 
from us, levelled their muskets at our breasts. Even then we could hardly 
believe that they meant to shoot us; for if we had, we should assuredly 
have rushed forward in our desperation, and, weaponless though we were, 
some of our murderers would have met their death atour hands. Only one 
of our number was well acquainted with Spanish, and even be seemed as 
if he could not comprehend the order that had been given. He stared at 
the commanding-ofticer as if awaiting its repetition, and we stared at him, 
ready at the first word he should utter, to spring upon the soldiers. But he 
seemed to be, as most of us were, impressed with the belief that the de- 
monstration was merely a menace, used to induce us to enter the Mexican 
service. With threatening gesture and drawn sword, the chief of the as- 
sussins again ejaculated the command to kneel down. The sound of a sec- 
ond volley, from a different direction with the first, just then reached our 
ears, and was followed by a confased cry, as if those at whom it had ,been 
aimed, had not all been immediately killed. Our comrade, the one who 
understood Spanish, started from his momentary lethargy, and boldly ad- 
dressed us. . 

Comrades,’ cried he, ‘ you hear that report, that cry! There is no hope 
forus~our last hour is come! Therefore, comrades—'’ . : 

A terrible explosion interrupted him—and then all was still. A thick 

cloud of smoke was wreathing and curling towards the St. Antonio. The 
blood of our lieutenant was on my clothes, and around me lay my friends, 
couvulsed by the last agony. I saw nothing more. Unhurt myself, I sprang 
up, and, concealed by the thick smoke, fled along the side of the hedge in 
the direction of the river, the noise of the water for my guide. Suddenly a 
blow from a heavy sabre fell upon my head, and from out of the smoke 
emerged the form of a little Mexican lieutenant. He aimed # second blow 
at me, which I parried with my left arm. I had nothing to risk. but every- 
thing to gain {t was life or death. Behind me a thousand bayonets, be- 
fore me the almost powerless sword of acoward. I rushed upon him, and 
with trae Mexican valour, he fled from an unarmed man. On| went, the riv- 
er rolled at my feet, the soldiers were shouting and yelling behind. ‘ Texas 
for ever |’ cried I, and without a moment’s hesitation plunged into the wa- 
ter. The bullets whistled round me as I swam slowly and wearily to the 
other side, but none wounded me. Our poor dog, who bad been with us 
into the river with me, fell a last 
sacrifice ty Mexican cruelty. He had reached the middle of the stream, 
when a ball struck him and he disappeared. 
Whilst these horribie scenes were occurring in the prairie, Colonel Fan- 
ning and his wounded companions were shot and bayoneted at Goliad, on- 
ly Doctor Thackleford and a few hospital aids having their lives spared, in 
order that they might attend to the wounded Mexicans. Besides Mr. Eh- 
renberg, but three of the prisoners at Goliad ultimately escaped the slaugh- 
ter. 
Having crossed the St. Antonio, Mr. Ehrenberg struck into the high grass 
and thickets, wh ch concealed him from the pursait of the Mexicans, and 
wandered through the prairie, guiding himseif, as best he might, by sun and 
stars, and striving to reach the river Brazos. _He lost bis pe and went 
through a variety of striking adventures, which, with some characteristic 
sketches of Texian life and habits, of General Sam Houston and Santa Anna, 
and a spirited account of the battle of St. Jacinto, at which, bowever, he 
himself was not present, fill up the remainder of his book, Of one scene, 
between Houston and his army, we will make a final extract :— 

It was the latter end of March, and the army of Texian militia, under 
Houston, which had increased to about thirteeu hundred men, was assem- 
bled on the banks of the Colorado river. One messenger after another had 
arrived, bringing news that had converted them into perfect cannibals, 
thirsting after Mexican blood. The murder of Grant and his horsemen, that 
of Johnson and King with their detachments; the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of Ward, who was wandering about in the praicie; and finally, Hor- 
ton’s report of the capture of the unfortunate Fanning: all these calamities, 
in conjunction with the fall of the Alamo, had raised the fury of the back- 
woodsmen to such a pitch, that they were neither to hold nor bind, and no- 
body but Sam Houston would have been able to curb them. 

The old general sat upon a heap of saddles; and ina circle round a large 
fire, sat, or stood, leaning upon their rifles, the captains of the militia. The 
whole group was surrounded by a grumbling crowd of backwoodsmen. 
The dark fiery eyes of the officers, nearly all tall powerful figures, gianced 
alternately at the flames and old Sam, who was the only calm person pres- 
ent. Slowly taking a small knife from his waistcoat pocket, he opened it, 
produced a hage piece of Cavendish, cut off a quid, shoved it between his 
upper lip and front teeth, and handed the tobacco to his nearest neighbour. 
This was a gigautic captain, the upper part of whose body was clothed in an 
Indian hunting-coat, his head covered with what had once been a fine bea- 
ver hat, but of which the broad brim now flapped down over bis ears, whilst 
his strong muscular legs were wrapped from knee to ancle in thick crimson 
flannel, a precaution against the thorns of the muskeet-trees not unfrequent- 
ly adopeed in the west. His bullet-pouch was made out of the head of a 
leopard, in which eyes of red cloth bad been inserted, bringing out, by con- 
trest, the beanty of the skin, and was suspended irom @ strap of untanned 
deer-bide. With an expression of great bitterness, the back woodsman hand- 
ed the tobacco to the man next to him ; and it passed on from hand to hand, 
untasted by any one—a sign of uncummon excitement among the persons 
there assembled. When the despised Cavendish had gone the round, the 
old general stuck it into his pocket again, and continued the conference, at 
the same time whittling a stick with perfect coolness and unconcern. — 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I Il tell you that our affairs look rather ticklish—can’t de- 
ny it—but that is the only thing will bring the people to their senses. San- 
ta Anna may destroy the colonies, but it wont be Sam Houston’s fault. In- 
stead of at once assembling, the militia stop at home with their wives— 
quite comfortable in the chimney corner—think that a handful of volunteers 
can whip ten thousand of these half-bloods. Quite inistaken, gentlemen— 
quite mistaken. You see it now—the brave fellows are gone—a scandal it 
is for us—and the enemy is atour heels. Instead of seeing four or five 
thousand of our people here, there are thirteen hundred—the others are 
minding the shop—inaking Journeys to the Sabine. Can’t lelp it, com- 
rades, must retire to the Brazos, into the forests—must be off, and that at 








once / o.6 . . 

‘Stop, general, that ain't sense,’ cried a man, withacap made out ofa 
wild-cat’s skin; ‘pot a step backwards—the enemy must soon come, and 
hen we'll whip ’em so glorious, that it will be a pleasure to see it; the mis- 











who marched along on either side of us, in the same order as ourselves. — 


erable vampires that they are!’ 
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‘A figbt! « fight!" shouted the surrounding throng. ‘ For Texas, now or 
never !’ 

‘Sam Houston is not of that opinion, my fine fellows,’ answered the geu- 
eral, ‘and it is not his will to fight. Sam will not risk the fate of the re- 
public ina single foolhardy battle. The Sroad woods of the Brazos shall 
do us good service. Though you are brave, and willing to risk youc lives, 
it would be small benefit to the country if you lost them No, my boys, 
we'll give it to the vermin, never fear; they shall have it, as sure as Sam 
Houston stancs in bis own shoes.’ ° 

‘It’s impossible for us to go back, general,’ said another speaker; ‘can't 
be—must at ’em! What, General, our richest plantations lie between the 
Colorado and the Brazos, and are we to abandon them to these thieves? 

Old Austin* would rise out of his grave if be heard the footsteps of the 
murderers upon the prairie. No, General—must be at them—must conquer 
or die!’ 

‘ Mnst conquer or die !’ was echoed through the crowd ; but the old gen- 
eral sat whittling away, as cool as a cucumber, and seemed determined that 
the next victory he gained should be in his‘own camp. 


‘ Buys,’ said he—and he stood up, took another quid, shut bis knife, and 
continued— Boys, you want to fight—very praiseworthy indeed—your 
courage is certainly very praiseworthy ;—but suppose the enemy brings 
artillery with him, can you, will you, take the respousibility of giviug battle 
before our tardy fellow-citizens come up to reintorce us? How will you 
answer it to your consciences, if the republic falls back under the Mexican 

oke, because an undisciplined mob would not wait the favourable moment 
for a fight? No, no, citizens—we must retire to the Brazos, where our 
rifles will give us the advantage ; whilst here we should have to charge the 
enemy, who is five times our strength, in the open prairie. Don’t doubt 
your courage, as you call it—tbough it’s only foolhardiness—but | repre- 
sent the republic, and am answerable to the whole people for what 1 do. 
Can’t allow you tofight here. Ouce more I summon you to follow met 
San Felique, and all who wish well to Texas will be ready in an hour’s time 
Every moment we may expect to see the enemy on the other side of th 
river. Once more then—to the banks of the Brazos !’ 

The old general walked off to his tent, and the crowd betook themselves 
to their fires, murmuring and discontented, and put their rifles in order. But 
in an hour and a half the Texian army left their camp on the Colorado. 
Sam Houston had prevailed, and the next evening he and his men reached 
San Felique, and, without pausing there, marched up the river. On the 
30th of March the first squadron of the enemy showed itself near San Fe- 
lique.- The inhabitants abandoned their well-stored shops and houses, set 
fire to them with their own hands, and fled across the river. The Mexi- 
cans entered the town, and their rage was boundless when, instead ofa rich 
booty, they found heaps of ashes. ous!on had now vanished, aud his foes 
could nowhere trace him, till he suddeuly, and of his own accord, reap- 
peared upon the scene, and fell on them like a thunderbolt, amply refuting 
the false and base charge brought against him by his enemies, that he had 
retreated through cowardice. But to this day, it is a riddle to me how he 
managed to reduce to obedience the unruly spirits he commanded, and to 
induce them to retreat across the Brazos to Butfalo Bayou. Of one thing I 
ae Sam Houston could have done it ; no other man in the re- 
public. 


Mr. Ehrenberg escaped from all his perils in time to share the rejoicings 
of the Texians at the firal evacuation of the country by the Mexican army. 
And certainly they had cause for exultation, not only at being rid of their 
cruel and semi-barbarous oppressors, but in the persevering gallantry they 
had displayed during the whole campaign, during which many errors were 
committed and many lives uselessly sacrificed, but of which the close was 
nevertheless so glorious to those engaged in it. Unskilled in military tac- 
tics, without discipline or resources, the stubborn courage of a handful of 
American back woodsmen proved an overmatch for Santa Anna and his hosts, 
and the fairest and freshest leaf of the Mexican cactus was rent from the 
parent stem, never to be reunited. 


—>—_—. 
THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN—A_ HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY “APTAIN MARRYATT, R. N. 
Continued from Albion of Jan. 10. 


Captain Levee and I engage with the French Privateer—We come off vic 
torious—My Revenge against the French Lady—We take our Prize to 
Liverpool. = 
The wind was light, and we did not gain the mouth of the river till near 

sun-down, when the pilot left us, and as soon as we were three miles in the 
offing I hauled down the flag of truce in the sight of the French privateer, 
who was following us close, and was not more than four miles from us. To 
avoid mistake, I had agreed with Captain Levee that if I should be coming 
out after dark { would carry a light at the peak, and this light I now hoisted. 
It enabled the French privateer to tollow me, and appeared only as a mark 
of contempt towards him. I stood on in the direction where | was to find 
Captain Levee, and could make out the Frenchman following me and grad- 
ually nearing me. As it becaine dark [ made more sail to keep him farther 
off ull [ had joined the Arrow, but the light at my peak pointed out to him 
where I was. All this seemed a mystery to my officers and men, until hav- 
ing run out about four leagnes, I desired them to keep a sharp look out for 
the Arrow. 

About half-past eight o’clock we perceived her lying-to; she had furled 
her sails after dark, as usual. The fight I bore told her who I was, and I 
ran close to her, and hailing Captain Levee, desired him to prepare for ac- 
tion, and that | would come on board to speak to him. Tnis, of course, crea- 
ted a great bustle on board of the Arrow, and I hastened on board that they 
might not show any lights, I then informed Captain Levee of all that had 
passed, and that the I’renchman was not more than five miles from us. We 
agreed that I should still keep up the light, and bear away a little to draw 
the Frenchman to leeward of the port, and also to leeward of the Arrow ; 
—tha the Arrow should lower her sails again so as not to be perceived un- 
til I had drawn the Frenchman past him, and that then I should commence 
the action under sail, and fight till the Arrow came up to my assistance.— 
This being arranged, I hastened on board my schooner. and keeping away 
four points, I waited for the coming up of my antagonist. In half an 
hour we could perceive him through tie gloom, not more than a mile 
from us, uuder all sail, standing steadily for the light which we carried at 
our peak. 

As I had already discovered that my little schooner sailed faster than my 
opponent, I allowed her to come up within a quarter of a mile of me, when 

rounded tv, and desiring my men to aim at his rigging, so as to dismantle 
him, poured in my broadside of grape and langridge, and then shifted my 
helm and resumed my cvurse, putting more sail on, so te increase my dis- 
tance to what it was before. This manauvre I executed three times with 
success, as I had the satisfaction of perceiving that his toretopmast was shot 
away; but when I roanded-to the fourth time he did the same, and we ex- 
changed broadsides. The effect of his superior artillery was evident, for 

my rigging and sails were much damaged ; happily nothing so serious to im- 

e our speed, and | again put before the breeze as before, and increased 
my distance previous to again rounding to, for as the water was very smooth 
I knew that if ( was crippled she would lay me by the board immediately, 
and I might be taken and hanged before the Arrow could come to my as- 
sistance. I therefore continued a running fight at such a distance as render- 
ed_me less liable to suffer from his guns. 

It is true that this distance made my guns even more ineffective, but I 
was decoying my Frenchman off from the land, and »lacing the Arrow be 
tween him and his port, so that his return would be intercepted. This con- 
tinued for about an hour, when I perceived that the Frenchman had got up 
a new foretopmast, and had set the sail upon it. He now ran out his bow 
chasers, and continued to fire upon me with them alone, not choosing to lose 
ground by rounding to, to give me a broadside, and as his canvass was all 
out, and I was occasionally rounding-to to dismantle him, we retained much 
the same distance from one another. At last a shot from his bow-chaser 
struck off the head of my mainmast, and my gatf came down. 

This was serious. We hastened to reef the mainsail, and hoist it up again 
upon the remainder of the mast, but having no gaff topsail our spsed was 
necessarily decreased, and the enemy appeared to be gradually closing with 
us. I looked out for the Arrow, but could perceive no signs of her; indeed 
it was too dark to see further than half a mile. Finding that on the point of 
sailing we were on I had no chance, I determined to alter my course, 
and put the schooner right before the wind, so that I might set the square 
mainsail, which wou!d give time for the Arrow to arrive; indeed at this 
time i was in a state of great anxiety. However, I had made up my mind 
not to be taken alive, and to sell my life as dearly as I could. 

When the enemy perceived that we had put before the wind he did the 
same, aud 48 we were about halfa mile from each other, we continued to 
exehange broadsides #8 we ran, she gradually nearing us so as te make he 
heavy artillery more effective. This portion of the contest continued for an 
hour, during which my little schooner had received much injury, and we 
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were constantly repairing damages. At last, much to my delight, the day 
began to dawn, and [ then discovered the Arrow abouta mile and a halt 
from us, right astern under a press of sail. i 

I pointed her out to my oflicers and men, who were inspired with fresh 
courage at the sight. The enemy also perceived her, and appeared deter- 
salad to bring the combat to an issue previous to her coming up, and I 
feared that, at all events, [ might swing at the yard-arm, let the issue of the 
coming combat be what it migbt. She neared, steering a course so as to 
cut me off, and I continued to pour in my broadsides to cripple her if pos- 
sible, as she did not now fire, but ran steadily for me, and my chances were 
bad. 

Anxious that the Arrow should close as soon as possible, I hauled down 
my square mainsail that we might not ray from her, and prepared for an 
ebstinate resistance if boarded. At last the Frenchman was within a cable’s 
length, and at this critical moment the Arrow was abouta mile to windward. 
We poured in our last broadside, and hastened to seize our pikes and cut- 
lasses to repel the boarders, when to my satisfaction I found that one of our 
shot had cut his gaff intwo. Limmediately rounded to the wind, and as 
my antagonist was within pistol-shot of me, with her mea all ready for the 
leap on board. I put my helm down, went round in stays, and crossed her so 
near to windward that you might have thrown a biscuit on board. 


This mancuvre prevented his boarding, and I may _) saved my life, for 
his gatf being shot away he could not heave in stays to follow me, but was 
obliged to wear round afier me, which increased bis distance at least a ca- 
ble’s length to leeward A furious broadside, however, which he poured 
iu, crippled me altogether. Everything came ranning down upon the decks, 
aud [ was left acomplete wreck; but [ was to windward of him, and al- 
though he might sink me, he could not board or take possession uatil he had 
refitted his after-sail. 

But now bis time wascome. A fresh antagonist, of equal weight of 
meial, was close to him, and he had to decide whether he would fight or 
run. Whether he conceived that running was useless, which it certainly 
was, or was determined to take us both or die, I know not, certain it is that 
he did not rut his vessel before the wind, but waited the coming up of the 
Arrow with determination. Captain Levee passed under the Frenchman’s 
stern, raking him with a broadside that almost unrigged him, and then en- 
gaged him to leeward, so as to cut off all chance of his escape. 

The Frenchmau returned the fire with spirit, and I took my men from 
my guns that we might set some sail upon the vessel, for after the Arrow 
commenced her fire no further notice was taken of me by the Frenchman. 
After a contest well maintained for half an hour, the mainmast of the French- 
man went by the board, and this almost settled the question, as he could not 
keep his vessel to the wind, and consequently she fell off, and received a 
raking fire fromthe Arrow. At last her bowsprit was between the main 
aud fore rigging of the Arrow, and her decks were swept by the Arrow’s 
raking fire. I had got some sail up forward, and was anxious to be at the 
close of the action, | perceived that the Frenchman was attempting to board 
the lugger, and was pouring all his people on the forecastle, and I therefore 
edged down to him that I might, with my people, board him on the quarter, 
which would place him, as we say, between two fires. The conflict was at its 
highest; the French attempting to board, and the Arrow’s crew repell- 
ing them, when Llaid my schooner on her quarter and leaped on board 
of her with my few remaining men. The Frenchinea turned to repel my 
attack, and thus weakened their party opposed to the Arrow’s men; the 
consequence was that they were first beaten back, and then boarded by 
Captain Levee and his crew, 

As soon as | had gained the deck of the Frenchman I thought of nothing 
but to single out the French captain. At first I could not see him, but as 
his crew retreated from Captain Levee and his men, [ perceived him, pale 
aud exh wasted, but still attempting to rally them. As my object was to take 
him alive, Ll rushed in advance at him, wrestled, and threw him on bis back 
on thedeck, There | held bim while the combatants, fighting and retreat- 
ing, tambled over us one after another, and bruised us severely with their 
weight. Atlast the French were beaten below, and [ had time to breathe ; 
calling to one of my men, | desired them to take charge of the French cap- 
tain, and as they valued their lives, not to let dim escape or destroy himself, 
but to take him into our vessel and guard him carefully in my cabin. Hay- 
ing done this I went to Captain Levee, aud we embraced. 

‘ You did not come a miaute too soon,’ [ said, wiping the blood from my 
face. 

‘ No, indeed; and but for your clever manc@avre you would have been 
beaten. Your vessel is amere nutshell compared with this;—you did 
oo than well, to maintain the combat so long. Have you lost many 
men 

‘ We had ten mensent below before we boarded ; what may have fol- 
lowed since [do not know. 1 have the French captain safe below in my 
cabin.’ 

‘J saw the men hand him over :—well, now to repair damages, and then 
[ will tell you what you shall do. I must send on board and help you; the 
Arrow has not suffered much considering, and I can spare them. As soon 
as we have cleared up the decks a little, we will breaktast together and talk 
the matter over.’ 

It required two hours before we could clear the decks of our vessels, for 
we had separated, and the Arrow had taken possession of the prize. Be 
fore I took the boat to go on board the Arrow, I went down into my cab- 
in, where the French captain lay bound and watched by two of the sea- 
men. 

‘ You are prepared to pay the penalty agreed upon, monsieur ?’ said I. 

‘T am, sir,’ he replied. ‘1 now understand what you meant when you 
said that I would meet with my match. Ihave no one to blame but my- 
self. TI urged you to the conditions, expecting an easy and certain conquest 
with my superior vessel. 1 have fallen into my own net, and there’s an end 
of the matter, except that when things go wrong, a woman is certain to be 
at the bottom of it.’ 

‘ Lam aware, sir,’ T replied, ‘that your wife instigated you to act as you 
did, or you would never have so Udbaved. In attempting to revenge the 
death of one busband, she has lost two.’ 

‘C’est vrai,’ replied the Frenchman, composedly, and I then quitted the 
cabin, and went on board of the Arrow. 

‘ Well, Elrington,’ said Captain Levee, ‘ what do you intend to do with 
the mee captain now? Is he to pay the forteit and swing at the yard- 
arm 

1 don’t like hanging a man, and more especially a brave man, in cold 
wae fh 1 replied. ‘ It was all his wife's doing, and he has confessed as 
much. 

‘ He would certainly have hanged you,’ replied Levee. 

‘Yes, that I believe; but it would have been that he might have a quiet 
life athome, not from any resentment against me. Now I have no feeling 
of that kind to actuate me.’ 

‘What will you do then?’ 

‘ Not bang him, certainly, and yet I should like to punish her.’ 

‘She deserves it,’ replied Levee. ‘ Now, Elrington, will you approve of 
my suggestion 7’ 

‘ Let me hear it.’ 

‘1t is this: They do not know that I have assisted in taking the privateer, 
at they have no ide» that lam here. As soon as we have re-fitted her and 
your vessel, [ will remain where Iam. You shall ran into the mouth of 
the Garonne, with your colours flying, and the English Jack over the French 
flag on board of the prize. This will lead them to suppose that you have 
taken the vessel without assistance. When just out of gun-shot, heave-to, 
fire a gun, and then swing an effigy to the yard-arm, and remain there to 
make them suppose that you have hung the French captain. At nightfall 
you can make sail and rejoin me. That will punish her, and annoy them 
generally.’ . 


‘I will do so; it is an excellent dvice, and she will never know the truth 
for a long time to come.’ 


We remained all that day refitting; in the evening I made sail, in com- 


| pany with the French schooner which was manned by Captain Levee, and 


stood in shore. At break of the following day I ran in, standing for the har- 
bour, without my colours being hoisted, and then it occurred to me that I 
would make their disappointment greater, by allowing them first to imagine 
that the victory was theirs ; so when about six miles off, I hoisted French 
colours on the French schooner, and French colours over English on board 
of my own. 

I continued to stind on till within two miles and a half of the batteries, 
and could see crowds flocking down to witness the supposed triumphant ar- 
rival of the privateer into port ; when of a sudden | hauled my wind, hove- 
to, brailed up my sails, and changed the colours, firing a gun in bravado — 
Allowing them half an hour to comment upon this disappointment, I then 
fired another gun, and hoisted up the yard-arm the figure of a man, com- 


posed of clothes stuffed with hay, made to represent the French captain ; ' 


, and having «o done, I remained during the whole afternoon, with my sails 


| 


brailed up, that they might have a clear view of the hanging figure. At last 
we perceived a large boat, with a flag of truce, coming out of the river, | 
remained where | was, and allowing it come alongside, I perceived in it the 
French captain’s wife, with her head sunk down on her knees, and her face 
buried in her h indkerchief. 


I s luted the officer as he came on the deck. He returned my bow, and 
thea said :— ” 
* Sir, the 


f, ” > . 
‘ortune of war has proved in your favour, and I presume that 


tue conditions of the issue of the combat have been adhered to on your side. 
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Against that I have not a word to say, as my friend would have as rigidly 
a leven ee euear But, sir, we war one with the dead, and I have come off 
at the request of his miserable wite, to beg that you will, now that your re- 
venge is satisfied, deliver up to her her husband’s body, that may receive 
the rites of the Church and Christian burial. You surely, as a brave man, 
will not deny this small favour to a woman whom you have twice deprived 
of a husband.’ , 

‘Sir,’ T replied, ‘ on condition that his lady will step on board my ves- 
sel and make the request herself, 1 will comply with it, but on no other 
terms.’ 

«It will be most painful, and her feolings might well have been apeed 
such a trial as to meet your we again aud make the request in person; but 
as you insist upon it, | will make known your terms. , 

In he week tate his beat | ran down _ the cabin, and desired them to 
cast loose the French captain, saying to him ;— . . 

‘Sir, your wife is hele requesting your body, which she believes to hg 
swinging at the yard-arm, for I have put that trick iuto execution to genie 
her. I never intended to take your “ty - ‘ shall now do more, I shall 
give you not only life, but liberty—such shall be my revenge 
The French yo tain stared as in confonnded, but made no reply. I then 
went on deck, where I found the lady had been lifted up the side. They 
led her to me, and she fell on her knees, but the effort was too much for her, 
and she fainted away _I ordered her to be taken down into the rig and 
without avy explanation, desired the French captain to accompany 4 avi not 
wistdng to be present at the unexpected meeting. | therefore pg ‘hen 
deck, aud ordering the men to lower down the effigy, they did so, laughing 
at the French seamen in the boat, who for the first time observed, for they 
had not looked up before, that it was only a sham captain. I looked a 
the side, and told them that the captain was alive and well, and would be 
in the boat very soon, at which they were greatly rejoiced, In the — 
time the explanation took place in the cabin, and after a few minutes ow 
French officer came up again, and expressed his satisfaction at what I 
done ; 

‘You have given a lesson, sir, without being guilly of barbarity. Your 
conduct has been noble.’ : . 

He was soon followed by the French captain and his lady, who was a oe 
all gratitude, and would have kissed my hands, but I prevented her, an 
said :— ; 

‘Madam, at least now you have no orcasion to hate me. If I was so un- 
fortunate, in self-defence, as to slay your fiest husband, I have restored to you 

our second. Let us then part in amity. : 

, The French captain poe my hand, but said nothing. I begged they 
would take some refreshinents, but they were too anxious to return and un- 
deceive their friends, and begged permission to go into the boat. Of course 
I consented, and as the boat pulled away, the crew gave three huzzas as a 
compliment to w. Whe: they were a mile in shore, | hauled down the 
colours of both vessels, and made sai! out to rejoin Captain Levee, which I 
did in the evening, and then related all that had passed. . 

He was much pleased with the result of the affair, and we then, having 
consulted, considered it advisable to ran back to Liverpool with the prize, 
as she required so many hands to man her as to reader us by no means effi- 
cieut vessels. Moreover, I had forgot to state that while 1 was in the Gar- 
onne, the Arrow had taken two good prizes, which she had manned and 
sent to Liverpoul. We therefore made sail to the northward, and in a week 
were again in port, with our prize. We found that the other vessels had 
arrived safe, and the owner was much pleased with the results of this short 
and eventful cruise. 

To be Continued. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
CHAPTER L—VOYAGE OUT. 
Transport Service—‘ Girls we left behind us’’—The Atlantic—Calm— 
Whales—Fogs—New World and Ladies’ Maid—St. John’s—Climate— 
Lumber—Hard and Soft Wood. 


In June, 1835, the transports destined to convey the left wing of a light 
infantry regiment to our colonies of North America, had ‘ made its number 
in the Cove of Cork. At this time the transport service was a disgrace to 
the country, and although so many men-of-war were lying idle in our nu- 
merous dock yards, which might have been employed as troop-ships, yet 
the comfort of the soidiers troubled not the heads of those geutlemen ‘ who 
sit at home at ease.’ It was not sufficient that the poor devils should be 
‘ food for powder,’ but that the fishes alsu should have their chance. A tub 
ofa cond alten a sailing point in her composition was hired, a mass of 
white paint, in the form of a parallelogram, smeared over her bows, the bet- 
ter to relieve the huge number by which she was designated. W ater-tanks, 
heaps of biscuits, barrels of pork, and but one of ram; a pennant, an ensign, 
a skipper, a fat'mate, and a superannuated lieutenant of the navy (by way of 
agent), a most inadequate crew were put on board, and the transport was 
reported fit for sea. ; 

The service companies selected for duty in New Brunswick, marched 
through Cork to the tune of— 


The girls we left behind us. 


The solemn vows of eternal constancy of the previous night, were echoed 
and wafted from a hundred balconies; but— 


Oh, shame! oh, sorrow ! and oh, womankind! 


we knew thatafew hours wou!d bring the new regiment there mene 
‘Rory O’More,’ or ‘Such a getting up-stairs,’ and that the pretty faces o 
the Cork fair would light up, their best bonnets would be put on, first ap- 
earance being everything. Such is military life iu country quarters, such ie 

fife everywhere; so— 

How happy’s the soldier who lives on his pay, 

And spends half-a-crown cut of sixpence” a day ! 

He cares not a mar’vedit how the world goes, 

The king finds him money, and quarters, and clothes. 

With a row-de-row, row-de-row, &c. 


The crowd and confusion of embarkation is not to be described: pigs 
squeaking, ducks quacking, cocks crowing, French horns, kettle-drums; 
stray friends come to see the last of one, the curses and maledictions of the 
skipper, who was soa prs | obliged to be snubbed; and the firing off of 
soda-water corks lasted until the old tub got under weigh in the most lub- 
berly manner. Soldiers, as well as everything else, shake into their places 
in a wonderfully short time ; one-third of the number are always upon deck, 
and are called the watch, not that they are employed as such ; but there is 
only room for two-thirds below. Sea-sickness was urged by many of the 
officers as a reason why they were not ‘in force ;’ butsundry three corner- 
ed billets, delivered to the Cork weather-beaten and amphibious-looking 
fisher for haddocks, who boarded us when off a Clear, and the strict 
injunctions overheard as to committing them to the first post-office, induced 
a suspicion that to the sea could not be imputed a/? the sickuess on board. A 
breeze sprang up, and, as the Emerald Isle receded from our view, we turn- 
ed our backs upon our homes, our hunting, and our loves. 

A voyage across the Atlantic, even in the best of weathers, must neces- 
sarily be a bore. Calms for days; fogs, as thick as that in which the cock- 
aey found himseif enveloped when steering down Father Thames, and who 
requested of an old tar to let him know ‘ when they were off the Nore, 
for that he was very anxious to see the spot where the Matiny had taken 
place.’ . 

‘You are this moment abreast of it,’ quoth Jack; ‘but itis so thick Ican- 
not point out the Mutiny.’ 





These fogs wet us to the skin as effectually as the heaviest rain, and to 
use a sailor’s phrase, ‘you might almost cut them with aknife.’ Occasion- 
ally we signalled vessels, who in return telegraphed that they would be hap- 
y to take some letters; an insult which had no sort of effect in hurrying 
our sulky skipper, it was no object to him to make a quick passage; mais 
au contraire, the longer he contrived to remain at sea (thanks to the au- 
thorities) the more pay he received. What little sail we carried was ‘short- 


| ened’ at night, and, as the fat mate generally contrived to sleep well through 


} 


his watch, no advantage was taken of a shift of wind 

After five weeks we were on the banks of Newfoundland, got soundings, 
but no cod; tried to surprise turtle dozing, which proved wide awake.— 
Shot at whales, and got disagreeably near to icebergs. However, at the 
end of six weeks, in spite of calms, fogs, and the sleepy mate, seas of floating 
kelp-weed, and strong tides were met with ; certain symptoms of being in 
or near the Bay of Fundy; and all hands looked anxiously for land. There 
was adense fog, I was on deck in charge of the watch; one of the men came 
and reported that he saw a light, and pointed out the direction. I could not 
see it, but roused the fat mate, who sent men aloft, and exerted himself so 
far as to climb to the mizen cross-trees. 1 called the watch—no one could 
see it. The man was laughed at, but persisted in saying he distinctly saw 
it; he could not be drunk, for there was not wherewithal to get so on board. 
Next morning’s light foand us close off Bryar’s Island; this man had seen 
the light upon it, although invisible to sixty others 

Owing to strong tides and the prevalence of fogs, the navigation of the 


* Sixpence was the daily pay of a British soldier previous to 1792. 
t Maravedi, a small Spanish coin of the value of abuut a faz thing. 
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Bey of Fundy is ticklish in the extreme, and we ‘fel. our way’ by the deep 
sea lead. When in stays a large ship, unperceived until then, passed us so 
close under our stern that a biscuit might be thrown on her deck. She 
was a transport, having the regiment on board we were going to relieve: 
three cheers were hardly given and returned before she was lost to sight. 
The fog cleared up soon after, and the black masses of the pine forests of the 
New World opened upon us, stretching away in continued lines, until lost 
in distant perspective. 

The first view of land, after the monotonous combination of two ele- 
ments for six weeks, is exhilarating. ‘Ihe first sight of the primeval for- 
ests of the New World was sublime; surely, such a view as this would 
have awakened the lady’s maid to the power of nature, who, when passing 
the magnificent scenery of the Via Mala, asked me from the rumble tum- 
ble,— 

‘Lor, sir, how do they manage to plant trees in such frightful places as 
them there ?’ 

On rounding a head-land, the view of St. John’s broke suddenly upon us, 
and, from the distance, appeared placed, as it were, in a large gap, Seabed 
out of ‘ the bush.’ When abreast of Partridge Island, the anchor was drop 
ped, and the transport swuny to her moorings, until leave from the authori- 
ties was granted for our disembarkation. Soon after, ‘the Maid of the 
Mist’ (a most appropriate name for a steamer of the Bay of Fundy) came 
along-side, and carried off asubaltern and twenty -five men to St. Andrew’s, 
whither they were to remain as detachment. We were now within a cou- 
ple of milesof the town, the largest in the province of New Branswick 
The rocky promontory upon which it stands rises from the water on all 
sides, and the wooden houses piled up on a series of landings, gave it the 
appearance ola fabrication made with cards to amuse children, the summit 
being crowned with steeples and the spires of many churches, wile the 
base, fringed with a forest of masts, and huge vessels on the stocks, pro- 
claimed the commercial prosperity of the place, aud presented a not un- 
pleasing picture to our land expecting eyes. All hands began peering 
through the telescopes, in the hope of getting a sight of ‘ what like’ were 
the natives, amongst whom we expected to pass the better part of three 
years; aud the flatter of a petticoat, or the appearance of a straw-bonnet, 
was sufficient attraction to draw ali the glasses to that spot. The head-quar- 
ters of the regiment had arrived a walk befure us, and had been ordered 
up the river St. John to Fredericton. It was our fate to occupy the town 
before us. Permission having at length arrived, we were disembarked, and 
marched to a range of barracks pleasantly situated oa the rocky promonto- 
ry jutting into the harbour, and coimmanding the entrance of the river.— 
We had no sooner stowed away our men thau a party of us (subs) rushed 
down into the town, hardly checking the pace to stare at some squaws and 
their Papooses, nor did we stop until we arrived at a confectioner’s, and ob- 
tained enormous bowls of the most delicivuus wood strawberries and creams. 
We had just landed from a long sea-voyage, the thermometer stood at nine- 
ty-five in the shade, in addition to which, the woods being on fire made 
the atmosphere close and sultry ; the excitement of landing, and the bustle 
of putting ap the meu, made them the most grateful feast [ ever remem- 
ber to have enjoyed, aud such a contrast to our ship fare, that the gluttony 
of the proceeding must be pardoned. 

The province of New Brunswick contains an area of upwards of seven- 
teen millions of acres, and only oue soul to every one hundred acres ; a glo- 
rious field for emigration, and the surplus population of the British isles. — 

The town of St. John, so little known in Eugland, and generally confound- 
ed with thatof St. Joha’s in Newfouudland, contains thirty-thousand in- 
habitau's; most of the merchants are wealthy, and a fine class of ships are 
built at this port, which is situated at the mouth of the St. Jobn’s river.— 
Wages are high, and labour is at a premium. Notwitustanding the chan- 
ges trom extreme heat to intense cold, the climate of New Brunswick is 
particularly healthy. The summers are fiue ; fogs occasionally prevail at 
St. John, and the immediate neighbourbood of the Bay of Fundy. The au- 
tumu (so expressively termed ¢ the fall’) is delightful, particularly the two 
latter mouths known as ‘ the Indian Summer’, at which time the early 
frosts tiuge the leaves of the hard wood with the brightest colours imagina- 
ble. The effect of this varied foliage of every shade of yellow, scarlet and 
purple, when contrasted with the deep greens of the fir tribe, is striking in 
the highest degree, and can only be compared toa painter's palette or a mod- 
ero pictare of ‘ La Jeune France’ school. This season is most enjoyable, 
and the sun sets glorious. , 

About Christmas the snow has fallen, and the frost may be said to have 
fairly setin. The sunshines bright and clear in the deep blue heavens.— 
Though the thermometer may be down to five-and-twenty degrees below 
zero, there is something particularly exhilarating in the dry clear air. The 
nights are proportionably fine, and the northern lights may be seen in all 
their glory, often assuming that. beautiful rose colour, nowhere to be wit 
nessed so grand as in the northern latitudes. Then the lumberers repair to 
the back woods in search of the pine and spruce fir, which grow to enor- 
mous heights, often two hundred feet, perfectly straight and healthy, and so 
close together as to be self-praned; a knife should never be applied io any 
of the fir tribe (a pernicious practice too often perceptible in English plan- 
tations), it only causes the tree to bleed. The axes of the American lum- 
berers are totally differetit from those used in the old world. The haft, 
made of hickory, is curved, and has a nob at the end; in delivering the 
stroke the axe is swung as high as the head, the hands slipping up to the 
nob. Two backwoodsmen will fell one of these buge pines in an incredi- 
bly short time. Of course a tree thus cat breast high, in addition to per- 
haps three feet of snow upon which the one man may have been standing, 
causes a waste of timber which, although not thought of in the forests of 
America, would be a serious consideration in England. When felled and 
snagged, one eud of the tree is placed upon a small sledge, and dragged out 
of the bush by oxen. It is then piled along with others upon the frozen 
rivers, and the mass is carried down by the stream when the ice breaks up; 
passiug in their progress through lakes, and from river to river, till they 
reach the St. John, where they are collected by their different owners, form- 
ed into rafts, and finally descend to St. John, whence they are shipped for 

England 

Birch, beech, and the rock maple, grow upon the best lands, and the cun- 
ning settler marks well the ‘hard wood ridge,’ and bids for it accordingly, 
whereas the uninitiated emigrant is often taken in by the healthy and flour- 
ishing appearance of the pine tribe, fancying that soil which has reared 
such noble timber will recompense him at the government price of 
land, which averages about seven shillings and sixpence an acre. But he 
will pay for his inexperience, as in many cases it will but ill remunerate 
him for his outlay and labour. The larch, here called by the Indian name 
of hackmatack, or tamarack, do>s not attain any great size, and, unlike the 
same tree with us, which flourishes in a dry and sandy soil, here invariably 
marks the line of a swamp, and lives in good fellowship with the alders, 
ash, white cedars, and varieties of the willow tribe. Spruce firs here 
grow to a large size, and are much sought after for lumber. As they grow 
close together, they prune themselves, and are perfectly straight and free 
from knots. Of all the timber in this part of the world the hemlock attains 
the greatest size, 
ag propos of timber, it is a curious fact that, in the forests of North 

Meg ay _ ra —_ be hard wood, oak, beech, birch, 

thaie ak nay c. an cut OWN en masse, Pine or firs spring up in 
mel , vice versa ; further should the second growth be allowed a 
yee poy pov fe attain any size, the same effect will ensue on felling that, 
Garniole aad — _The same things may be observed in the forests of 
0 nd Bohemia, and is the case in all natural forests ; and was 


ph as by Franklin in the sterile districts inhabited by the Esqui- 





“ CHAP. II. 
A Firce—Spoil a Female—Skating, sleighing, and coasting—sleigh Club— 
Breaking up of the Ice, 

The ice was here, the ice was there 

The ice vas all around ; 


It crack’d and growl’d and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises ina swound! ® 


CoteripGe’s Ancient Mariner. 

The town of St. John was builtentirely of wood, and had the luck to be 
burnt down, more or less, every eight or ten years : and that part which es- 
caped one conflagration was generally included in the next. The houses 
being insured above their values, made ita matter of pe rfect indifferen 2e 
to the inbabitan's, whether their property was consumed or not: ond 
their househsid goods or little alls were removed without difficulty 


fire, and rushed about requesting to be extinguished ; one had, partly from 
the above causes, partly from tatigue, sat down in a wheelbarrow on one of 
the quays; it was within the influence of a hose, the debris from which, aided 
by thirty-nine degrees of irost below the freezing ae soon made him part 
and parcel of the barrow. A friend found him, au 

was wheeled off to be cut out. 


robes, and all their finery out of the windows, and trusting to friends to car- 
ry them to the banks or other places of safety. On the part of the authori- 
ties of the town, there was neither order, system, nor regularity observed ; 
it was every one for himself, and the soldiers for them all. 
cutting off the fire, grappling hooks with long ropes attached to them, were 
thrown over houses, and by the force of a hundred men pulled bodily down. 


no one being at hand, he 


To the ladies it appeared the greatest possible fun, throwing beds, ward- 


In the hope of 


The officers and men worked like horses. But all to no purpose, 
The grappling hook plucks rafters from the walls, 
And heaps on heaps the smoky ruin falls. 
Blown by strong winds, the fiery tempest roars, 
Lear down new walls, and pours along the floors. 
The fire raged unchecked, as ashes and burning shingles were carried by 
the wind, and fresh houses and streets ignited. Notwithstanding the flames 
and the exertion of the men, so intense was the cold, that many of them 
were frost bitten. F 
All hopes of extinguishing the fire being abandoned one of the authori- 
ties sent to the c mmauding officer, requesting that guards might be des. 
patched to the different roads leading out of the town ; for that sleigh-loads 
of plunder (the bells taken off the horses to enable them to get away un- 
heard, )were carried off, and boats were employed by sea for the same pur- 
pose. I proceeded with the picquet to one of the roads; the cold was so 
severe, that we were obliged to run up and down to keep the blood in cir- 
culation ; and had not enjoyed this jog-trot exercise long, when the ser- 
geaut reported that an unnaturally fat woman was coming along, and ata 
very slow pace, considering the state of the atmosphere ; hinting at the 
same time at some comparisons with a lady of Carlton [the other side of 
the river], who, afew days previously, had blessed the province with four 
little Bluenoses* at one birth. She was examined, and safely delivered of 
quantities of plunder, which she had swathed round her body. 
‘Towards daybreak the fire was at its greatest pitch. Three whale ships, 
filled with oil and blubber, took fire. The effect was sublime, and the 
liquid sheet of flame was seen for sixty miles in all directions. 
The cold, during the winter night, is very severe, aad the sentinels are 
frequently obliged to be relieved every half-hour, and the officers so long 
as they possess the ‘ prima flora juvenis,’ may enjoy horizontal refreshments 
in peace; bat when they obtain those manly appendages, yclept whisk- 
ers, finding that tarning in bed becomes hopeless, and being * brought up 
with a round turn,’ discover that they have become frozen to the sheets. 
Families have been awakened by their house becoming roofless, owing to 
the intensity of the frost having extracted the nails by which the shingles 
were fastened to the rafters. Provisions are brought into St John frozen 
hard, and they will keep pertectly well so long as the frost lasts; it is lu- 
dicrous enough to see pigs, hares, and large cod-fish frozen stiff, and car- 
ried by aleg or tail over a man’s shoulder like a musket. 
Skating, sleighing, and dancing are the amusements of the opulent; so 
anxious are the young ladies to make their debut, that at one of the balls a 
fair creature whom the morning’s lesson had only advanced to the third 
figure of quadrilles, stood up to dance with a brother officer ; on /'ete arri- 
ving, she deliberately walked off, and returned to her place, exclaiming, 
‘Now I guess Ull sitdown, T don’t know any more,’ leaving her partner to 
make his peace with her vis-a-vis. Yachting on the frozen Kenebekasi, 
was but a frigid amusement at the best. The manufacture of an ice boat is 
simple enough: over two long skates are placed any construction sufficient 
to hold the party, and a long pole is lashed across at right augles, which pres 
vents the boat from capsiziug. When the wind is high, she flies over the 
ice at a most terrific pace ; and goes so near the wind, that the least touch of 
the helm sends her round, when she is instantly off again on the other tack. 
A favourite amusement is coasting. On moonlight nights a party repair to 
the top of some steep frozen descent, and ladies and gentlemen in pairs seat 
themselves upon little sleighs or coasters, and push them off. After a thaw 
the frost makes the surface of the snow as slippery as glare ice; the pace 
is then awful, and the roil in the snow proportionate. ‘I'hey are steered 
in their headlong descent by a slight pressure of the heel, but the Bluenose 
ladies, being more au fait at it than we were, sat in front and guided them 
N.B.—A stupid partner was not rewarded with an upset. 
The meeting of the Tandem Clab was a very gay affair, twice in each 
week. ‘Twenty sleighs, painted of the most gaudy colours, and decked out 
with fars of all kinds, trimmed with fringe of different colours, drove off 
from the barracks or other rendezvous. The last married lady was selected 
as chaperon, and there were plenty of fair candidates for the drive. The 
brass band and merry bell added nota little to the cheerfulness of the scene. 
The horses bred in the province are compact little animals, and trot at a 
tremendous pace, particularly upon glare ice; so docile are they from being 
brought up in the house as part of the family, and so attacked are the Blue- 
noses to them, that a man hearing I possessed a gray horse (a famous trot-, 
ter) which he had bred, came a long distance to see him. Two years had 
elapsed since he had sold him; he might have been ‘a whisperer,’ but no 
sooner had he entered the stables, and spoken to him, than the horse reared 
up on his hind-legs, and showed every symptom of recognition and delight 
I drove that horse and another, without the least preparation, from St. John 
to Fredericton in ten hours; the ice was in good order ; the distance eighty- 
four miles. Av officer of the 52nd made a match against a stage-driver, a 
noted character in the province, to perform the same distance. One of the 
driver’s horses dying from over exertion, the gallant captain was enabled to 
win his match in six hours and a half! The drivers of the stages and the in- 
habitants, if either halting for refreshment, or for the night, never care to 
bring their horses cool into the stable, or even to rub them down; but, on 
the contrary, the perspiration is allowed to freeze upon their coats, which 
are a mass of hoar frost by the next morning. Towards the spring, when 
the ice is expected to break up, the horses are driven with long cords (act- 
ing as safety reins), fastened round their necks with arunning knot.. Should 
the ice give way, the driver immediately hauls upon the rope until he has, 
pro tem., strangled the animal. The air thus confined, inflates him; he 
floats, and is easily dragged out upon the sound ice, when the cerd being 
cut, he jumps up, seldom or ever the worse for his immersion. 
Every fresh fall of snow obliterates the beaten sleigh tracks, and in order 
to avoid doubtful ice, or air holes, it is customary to mark out the different 
crossings over the frozen bays or rivers, by fixing young fir trees into the 
ice at intervals; no one can imagine, unul caught in a North American 
snow-storm, what a guide and blessing they are. Never shall I forget re- 
turning to St. John, after a hunting expedition, accompanied by an inhabi- 
tant of that place, and being obliged to cross the Grand Bay, and part of the 
Kenebekasis ; frozen sheets of water, just above the tide-way ; and over 
which we had sleighed in perfect safety in the morning. The moon shone 
clear and bright, and we had crossed one half of the Grand Bay, when, all 
at once, we heard strange sounds, like the clang of hundreds of rifles dis- 
charged on all sides, in the surrounding forests: it was soon evident whence 
the noise proceeded; from the effect of the noon-day’s sun the ice was 
breaking up. My companion, who, from the moment that there was an 
appearance of danger, behaved in the most unmanly manner, and instead of 
admivistering any cheering advice, constantly repeated that he was certain 
we had lost the way, at last became so terrified, that he lost all further 
pre of speech, wrung his hands, and blubbered oatright. [t was a route 
ut seldom ventured over, and was not, for that reason, marked out with 
fir-branches. I was confident that, so far, I had kept the right course, and 
urged on the horses, who snorted and showed evident symptoms of terror 
Suddenly the moon became overcast, black clouds began to gather and 
darken the heavens; a tremendous storm came on, and the snow beat thick 
and fast in our faces; 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies, 
we came toa crack in the ice at least a yard wide, which extended across 
the whole bay ; there was no time to be lost in searching for a narrow place, 
as the cracking of the ice became tremendous, so there was no alternative 
left but to ran the horses at the chasm ; they cleared it in gallant style, and 
by keeping them in full gallop, in ten minutes we were safe on the main 
land. Next day boats were to be seen upon the water; the ice having to- 
tally disappeared. 


T'o be éontinued. 


hour of delusion soon passed. The object of the party to whom she had en- 
trusted her bappiness speedily became apparent. Deceived, disgusted and 
betrayed, she died—a few months after her flight—muserably. Her wid- 
owed and agonized mother found a shelter in the house of a married nephew, 
whose unceasing stady seemed to be that of diverting her from the con- 
templation of past sorrows. He but partially succeeded: for one of the 
delusions which had obtained a firm hold on Mrs. Arlett’s mind was this— 
that ‘ Thomasine was not dead, but would return to her ere long a humbled 
and submissive penitent.’ No argument, no persussion. could conquer this 
idea. ‘It was impossible,’ she contended with tearful eye, and quivering 
lip, ‘ that one could die so young and so happy, $0 joyous and lovely as 
Theanine ! Though sorrow had overtaken her, Death would spare her. 
He could have nothing in common with one so gentle and fair. She wished 
people would not distress her by such rumours. Her heart was bound up 
with her daughter. She should soon see heragain. She would return some 
early morning—she knew she would—to her poor failing mother. She bad 
not a doubt upon the point. The spring would bring her!’ 
Poor Thomasine! while these words of hope and trust were uttered, she 
was mouldering in a distant and unhonoured grave ! 
Meanwhile every relic of her daughter was precious in the poor mother’s 
eyes. Her own valuables had long since disappeared. The hour of trial 
and privation had scattered them. But, whateverjewel Thomasine had worn 
or prized, was guarded with a miser’s care. . ; 
A ruby ring, to which, in her early days of happiness, Thomasine had 
been partial; a highly-finished miniature of herself, taken by a London artist 
—what an iotelligont, joyous, animated countenance did it present! a gold 
cross. exquisitely chased, of foreign manufacture, the offering of some yoath- 
fui lover to the far-famed beauty ; and a bird of splendid plumage from Mexi- 
co, whose note was singularly sweet and musical, and which, being regular- 
ly fed by its youthful mistress, knew her, and would clap bis wings and 
burst into song the moment she approached his cage ;—these were the trea- 
sures over which poor Mrs. Arlett gloated, and which were rarely absent 
from her sight. Life ebbed away in examining and preservingthem. The 
instructions of the nephew to his household with reference to his feeble 
uest, were positive and reiterated—her wishes were to be obeyed and her 
foibles to be respected to the utmost. No request was to be deemed inop- 
portune. And, to secure her against the possibility of © aglect, an uttendant 
was plaeed at her command, whose sole duty was to attend to her personal 
comturt. The name of this party was Franchette. She was pronounced an 
‘invaluable creature ;’ a treasure for honesty and fidelity. What vipers 
these’ ‘ faithful creatures occasionally prove! But this by the way. 
Two years had Mrs. Arlett been a guest—an honoured though a trying 
guest——under the roof of her generous nephew ; ber mind still reverting to 
her daughter, and her lips still uttering the most earnest assurances that her 
Thomasine would speedily return to her as datiful and affectionate as when 
they last met; when her existence abruptly closed. Without any previous 
illness—any avowal of pain or uneasiness—or the manifestation of anv symp- 
tom which could create alarm—she was found one morning dead in her 
chair. The countenance was perfectly calm and placid. There was no 
distortion of featares—no impression of pain or struggle apparent. And 
many tuanksgivings were uttered by the kind-hearted host that his kinswo- 
man’s chequered career had come to so calm and peaceful a close. The 
medical attendants who were called in united in opinion that some blood- 
vessel in the head had given away, and that Mrs. Arlett had died instanta- 
neously. Her sufferings, they felt assured, mast have been but momentary. 
The necessary prepzrations were made. The funeral took place ; and all 
seemed satisfied that the fatal event had been produced by natural causes— 
all, save and except Mrs. Humphrey Arlett. She shook her head with du- 
bious meaning, when the happy release of the poor widow was spoken of ; 
and hummed and hawed when merciless peg observed to her ‘ how pro- 
videntially it had been ordered that the old lady’s decease was so momentary 
and so peaceful !’ oe 
*‘ What does that bye-play mean?’ was her husband’s inquiry on one oc- 
casion. ‘ You are not apt to array your judgment against that of others ; are 
you not satisfied ?’ 
‘Not altogether,’ was the reply. 
‘You do not suspect foul play ?’ continued he earnestly. — 
«| miss,’ returned the lady, evading all direct reply, ‘ | miss from your re- 
lative’s writing-desk the much-prized ruby ring, the gold cross which she so 
frequently wore, and the exquisite tainiature of Thomasine, so valuable from 
its massive and costly setting.’ ‘ 
‘Is that all? You will discover them in a day or two in some one of her 
many hiding-places You are as well aware as myself of her magpie pro- 
pensities.’ ae 
‘] do not find,’ continued Mrs Humphrey, doggedly. ‘ one single shilling 
among her effects. Purse and note-case are both gone.” 
‘Pooh! pooh! Remember her very limited means.’ - 
‘She was poor—that I grant—but not penniless. A little hoard in reserve 
depend upon it, was hers. I am dissatisfied—much and greatly dissatisfied 
—with the general aspect of affairs.’ : y web 

‘ Needlessly!’ cried the husband. ‘ Mark me, Emma, ail will be cleared 
up ina day or two.’ , : 

‘Tagree with you; but the denowement will close in a manner you little 
expect!’ observed the lady quietly, as her unsuspicious husband rose and 
left her. 

Three weeks glided by. No further discovery was made ; but Mrs. Ar- 

lett’s suspicions were as active as ever. She had never returned tu the sub- 

ject on which her husband and herself took such opposite views; but she 

only waited for an opportunity to reassert her opinion: that Mr. Arlett soon 
ave her. 

i, Franchette’s mourning is wretchedly shabby: have you remarked it, 

Emma?’ observed the gentleman ; ‘ one would imagine she had provided it 

at her own expense.’ 

‘She has!’ was his companion’s laconic answer. : 

‘You are jesting” exclaimed he. ‘Surely you purpose, were it only from 

respect to the memory of the dead, that Franchette, as my poor aunt’s 

especial attendant, should have some mourning—new, of course, and hand- 

some 1” 

‘ Nothing more distant from my imagination.’ ’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Emma; your assumption of the character of a niggard—so 
foreign to your own generous impulses—ii Jbecomes you. Listen to me. 
I proposed’ settling on the girl a trifling annuity in acknowledgmeut of her 
services to thedead. You would not hear of it. I then modified my scheme 
into a gratuity for her attendance upon my poor kinswomaa to her very last 
hour. You condemned it. And now you advance a step further, and re- 
fuse to give her mourning. Surely, this is harsh!’ 

‘No, itis just. Listen, in your turn,tome. That Franchette ought to be 
a mourner on this occasion, I admit. Noone has such cause for deep and 
quenchless grief. But let her regvet be shown not by external indications 
of sorrow, but by confession and repentance.’ 

‘Confession! of what?’ 

‘Of her crimes. I believe her to be accessary—nay, start not—to your 
helpless kinswoman’s death. Every article of value belonging to her has 
disappeared. Who had opportunity to purloin them? The invalid died, it 
is asserted, in the day-time, when left for twenty minutes wholly to herself. 
Where was Franchette ?—how employed ?—in what part of the house ?— 
aud on what errand? She is unableto say! But the witness against her, 
the disinterested and damning witness, is the foreign warbler—Yu-a-tipi.— 
The bird wont touch food presented by herhands ; flaps his wings and screams 
when she approaches him; shows every symptom ot horror, rage, aud fright, 
so long as she is present—you must have noticed this?’ 

‘I have. It has puzzled me.’ 

‘ Me it has grieved ; for to my mind it solved a frightful problem. That 
bird was in the room when your poor old relative died, Die under what 
circumstances she might, he witnessed the last struggle, whatever was 1's 
nature.’ 

‘Emma, these are circumstances tinged, it is true, with suspicion, but from 
which no dark conclusion should be lightly drawn.’ ; 

‘| cannot avoid it; and therefore I implore you that !'ranc hette may 
have neither annuity, nor pecuniary present, nor mourning ; and an asylam 
in this house only until I can unmask and punish her. _ 

But the presumed delinquent who, to other natural gifts, added that of a 
very fine ear, had overheard some portion of this dialogue, and took meas- 
ures accordingly. She decamped, whenand how no one knew. | The great- 
er portion of her clothes, the wages due to ler, and oue or two bulky pres- 
ents which her deceased mistress had made her, were perforce left behind. 

Nothing was heard of her for six or seven years. At the end of that period 








With the exception of the banks. At this time there existed but one house 
built of stone, the inhabitants of which were known as the Ricnchanee | 
P——s_ the better to distinguish them from their wooden ecnnericns 
One night after mess, a messenger arrived from the mayor, stating that 
a firehad broken out in the town. A strong armed picquet wes instanily 
despatched ; scarcely had they lett the barracks ane a seemed tinie 
senger made _ his appearance, reporting that fears were entertained lest 
the whole town would be consumed. All hands then turned out, and went 
down at the * double quick.’ It blew agale of wind. The theranouheses 
stood at 75 below zero, the fire raged, every thing was frozen n and no 
walter was to be obtained, except in the intermediate neighbourhcod of the 
Wharis. The scene of contusion was beyond description. Gentlemen 
either from over-excitement or inebriation, floundered into tar-barrels, took 


—_—— 
THE GAOL CHAPLAIN ; 
OR, A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


Continued from Albion of Dec. 27th. 
THE AVENGER’S WITNESS AGAINST MURDER 
A case will be remembered by many, which referred to a helpless mem- 
ber of a family long: esident at one of the little seaports in Devou. Mrs. 
Arlett was the mother of a very lovely girl whose beauty was her ruin.— 





' 
high-born profligate: and she, rashly credulous and dazzled with the pros- 
pect of acoronet in the distance, fled with him from her humble Lome. The 


* All persons born in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 


; are called Bluenoses 


Her rare and surpassing personal attractions drew on her the notice of a 


a squalid, ill-dressed, miserable-looking woman waited on Mrs. Arlett, and 
| said she was Frauchette’s mother. Her daughter, she remarked, was dead, 
| and had died, after great suffering, in some hospital in London. lwo days 
| before she breathed her last she called her mother «side, and implored her 
to put a small parcel, which she gave her, into Mrs. Arlett’s hands. This 
| package she produced. With mingled fear and cariosity it was opened.— 
| Within lay, much defaced, scratched, wand abominably ill-used, the once 
| glowing miniature of the unfortunate Thomasine. The costly and massive 
gold setting, as a matter of course, Was missing. Round the pictare was 
| twisted a sheet of soiled letter-paper. On this was written, in large and le- 
gible characters— 

‘Your suspicions we re just.— Franchetie.’ 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part ever sustained ina case of mur- 
der by adumb animal was borne by a little terrier dog—amenand owner 
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unknown—in the case of Nicholson, the assassin of his unsuspecting master 
and mistress,'the Bonars. 1 have thrown the particulars into anote. I would 
uote their source, but cannot recal it. All i can state is, they are authentic. 
an they be read without this conclusion being arrived at, that the mission 
of the animal was to detect a murderer ?* 
SLEEPLESS BECAUSE CRIMINAL—ANOTHER CASE. 

‘In the close of his career, the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their 

judices ; and some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the maxims 
Both of religion and of philosopby as confidently to ascribe the mournful 
event to the just vengeance of God, and to the horrors of an evil conscience. 
It is with very different feelings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great 
mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of ruined honour, by 
fatal diseases, and still more fatal remedies..—Ricat Honouras_e Tuomas 
B. Macaucay, M P. 

Dr. Todrigg, whose resignation was this morning tendered and accepted, 
and whose spirits have risen marvellously in consequence, is about to travel 
on the Continent with a wealthy valetudinarian. 

‘I have,’ said he, ‘no great reason to felicitate myself on my chauge of 
duties, if what | underwent a few years since in a similar relation is to weigh 
with me. I was selected,’ continued he, ‘in early life for the appointment 
of medical adviser to a young favourite of fortune, who had unexpectedly 
succeeded toa large landed estnte, and ‘‘ whose nerves had suddenly become 
affected.””’ Foreign travel was recommended : and during his wanderings 
he was to be watched over by a medical attendant, who was at no time, and 
under no pretext, to qnit him. 

The history of young Reston was somewhat singular. In boyhoed he 
was an agreeable, good-tenipered, light-hearted lad, of popular manners, 
and inconsiderable abilities, destined by his father—a man of limited means 
to fill the office of clerk in some mercantile establishment. Resolved to 
give him every advantage which a first-rate education could afford, Reston 
was placed by his prudent and far-sighted parent at a private school, where 
only six boys were received, and where morals and manners, strange to say, 
were thought of nearly as much moment as classics. Among the inmates 
was a lame, deformed, sickly lad, contingent heir to a baronetcy. His name 
was Fleming. Between him and Resvon an intimacy arose, founded on the 
natural instinct by which the weaker seeks the stronger, and the defence- 
less clings to the powerful Reston fought his battles, wrote his themes, po- 
lished ctf his nonsense verses, was always willing to walk his pace, and to 
accommodate himself to his companion’s physical infirmities, without appa- 
rently pereeiving them. Hapless and repulsive as the lame boy was in per- 
son, he had a beautiful mind; a noble nature and generous impulses were 
his. He felt Reston’s kindness deeply; and he declared, that if he ever 
became independent, Reston should hear of his good fortune, and be invited 
to share it 

That result was realized much sooner than was expected. Death took 
away, during the next five yeaars, both his childless uncles; and the lame, 

pallid, sickly boy became Sir Carroll Cope Fleming, with a rent-roll ap- 
proaching six thousand per annum. The funeral obsequies of his prede- 
cessor had hardly been selemnized when the young baronet’s recoilections 
reverted to his early friend, and he wrote to entreat his presence at Fleming 
Park. A mostcordial welcome awaited him on his arrival; and the day 
following, a proposition from his young host that he should accompany him 
to Oxford, where the whole of his university expenses would be defrayed, 
and every facility afforded him for going to the bar, or, it he preferred it, 
taking hely orders. All that Sir Carroll stipulated for in return amounted 
to this, that Reston’s society should be mainly at his, the young Baronet’s, 
disposal ; that he should accompany him to the banks of the Isis, neither as 
a tutor, counsellor, or spy, but as a personal friend ; and furthermore, that 
beyond Reston’s immediate family the nature of their arrangement should 
not transpire. The rare delicacy of this latter condition the young man’s 
friends felt sensibly. 

To Oxford the parties went; and during the first long vacation passed to 
the continent. At Liege the baronet fell ill. His complaint was pronounc- 
ed malignant typhus; aud the servants of the hotel where be sickened tak- 
ing fright at the announcement, shunned him, one and all, asa doomed man. 
His nurse day and night was Reston. He administered, hour after hour, 
the nauseous remedies; smoothed the uneasy pillow, allayed the ever re- 
curring thirst; held hin: down in his delirious intervals, and never quitted 
him till his convalescence was no longer doubtful. 

The demeanour of Sir Carroll on his recovery, whether itarose from shy- 
ness, pride, or constitutional reserve, was strange, and miserably disappoint- 
ed hiscompanion. He never thanked him for his past devotion—unever ex- 
pressed any pleasure that he had escaped infection—never condemned the 
selfishness of those sordid menials who had on the first announcement of his 
danger abandoned him—never referred but once, and that slightly, to his 
own sufferings and danger. The subject apparently was disagreeable, and, 
with his usual timid policy, ne shunned it. 

To Reston this apparently ungrateful line of conduct was deeply galling. 
He could not disguise from Lis own heart the conviction that to him, human- 
PA egonking, Sir Carroll was indebted for his lifs. His own existence he 

elt he had unhesitatingly placed in jeopardy rather than that the exigencies 
of his friend should be ili supplied o: forgotten. Had the invalid been his 
own brother, Reston’s feelings told him he could not have nursed him more 
tenderly or devotedly ; and now—not even the poor meed of thanks! The 
more he mused on the Baronet’s coldness and indifference, the more ungra- 
cious did his conduct appear. And at this point their friendship cooled; 
their interest, once 80 cordial, was checked by some indescribable restraint; 
their unison in thought and sentiment, once so perfect, seemed jarred. It 
might be caused by a feeling of pride on the one hand, and a sense of wrong 
on the other. Whatever was its origin, the result was clear: the forms of 
conventional courtesy succeded to the irankness, and warmth, and bound. 
less confidence of friendship. Sir Carroll returned to Fleming Park early 
inautumn. On the Ist of October he attained his majority. On the 5th he 
made his will, leaving Reston, ‘ in token of former attention to him during 
illness, sole heir to all his personal property, should he die ehildless,’—a 
ae unfortunate determination—deliberately arrived at, but pregnant with 
ill. 

The solicitor who drew the deed submitted, more than once, to the testa- 
tor, ‘whether it would not be more conducive to Mr. Reston’s interests, 
and more agreeable to his | Sir Carroll's] teelings, te settle some annuity on 
his travelling companion, or to make over some property to him by deed of 
gift?’ ‘No! was the reply, rather sharply given; ‘I demur to that sugges- 
tion entirely ; Reston must be content, oe lek as [ live, to be dependent on 
me.’—‘ You are aware, sir,’ persisted the lawyer, ‘that your friend being 
your junior six months only, his succeeding to the property given him by 
your will is a mere contingency. The clause in question is, Frets about to 
say, amockery of a bequest. Do reconsider this point.’—‘ Allow me, Mr. 


artop, to recall to you your true position,’ observed the Baronet haughtily, ' 
‘and remind you that the will you are now making is mine, and not your | 


own.’ 


The attorney bowed and wes silent. The will was drawn up, put aside 
for consideration, reperused, and executed. Its contents the Eivates 
morning were communicated to Reston. He listened without the slightest 
apparent interest to the statement, and at its close remarked carelessly, ‘I 
trust, Sir Carroll, this wordy document will turn out to be so much waste 
paper ; you will have sons of your own, [ devoutly hope. to succeed you in 
ey gp ol rag wg bem perme? You promised, I think, to de- 
cide on the site of the new keeper's lodge. i i 5 
pry oy oer pe ge. The day istempting. Shall I 
Such was hiscomment, and the only one he was ever heard to make with 
reference to the subject. Those most in his confidence never remember 
his alluding, however casually or distantly, to the ‘contingent inheritance’ 
heid out to him; itseemed wholly and entirely to have escaped his recol- 
lection. But in the meantime his patron’s health manifestly failed. Repeat- 
ed sharp attacks of illness enaiiel him; his spirits became depressed; he 
grew thin, complained of constant suffering, and his features, which had be- 
come sharp, and wan, and rigid, bore out his assertion; in trath, the anx- 
ious and distressed expression of his face was painfully striking. One med- 
ical man after another was consulted; each declared there was something 
‘materially wrong’ in the system, but no two of them agreed as to the pre- 
cise nature of the malady. One said, it arose from‘ gout lurking in the sys-- 
tem ;’ another, that it was ‘one of the many effects which the attack of ma- 
lignant fever had left behind it;’ a third, that it was produced ‘ by ‘paring di- 
et and over-exercise.’ But to what extent soever various M.D.’s differed 
* Mr. Frederick Tyrrel (the late eminent surgeon) makes this statement: 
‘ He (Nicholson) was apprehended in the afternoun, and taken to the Comp. 
ter prison in Giltspur street. I went there to see him, and was accompanied 
by the governor to the cell in which he was confined. Whilst speaking to 
him, a little black aud dun terrier dog placed its fore paws on his knees, 
and began to lick his breeches, which were made of some dark coloured 
velveteen. Observing this, the governor directed him to removethem. On 
atterwards holding them up to the light, the front part of each thigh was evi- 
dently stained, and a little moisture sodn proved it to be with blood. The 
governor remarked that my dog was a sagacious little felluw; bot I could 
not own him, for | had never before seen him: andall the inquiries which 
were subsequently made could not discover a master for him! It was the 
more extraordinary because a public notice was posted at the gates of the 
prison forbidding the entrance of dogs. In the evening | sqat to the prison 
to beg to have the deg, as I heard he had not been owned, &hen—remarka- 
ble to say—he bod disappeared as strangely as he had entered, and Was ne- 


ver afterwards found !' 





as to the seat of the Baronet's complaint, and the remedies pro 
teract it. they were gloriously unanimous in one particular—they never re- 
fused a fee. In the multitude of consultations there was not wisdom: no 
amendments took place ; and Sir Carroll determined on going to London, 
and conferring with Dr. Hope. The resolution was suddenly taken and as 
suddenly carried out. On his return to dinner the following day he seem- 
ed in spirits; as Reston and he sat over their dessert he exclaimed cheer- 
fully, 

was much pleased with Hope’s manner, and think that if any man can 
do me any good he will. But he asked me some most extraordinary ques- 
tions.’ 

‘They all do that,’ was Reston’s comment ; ‘they think it very profes- 
sional.’ 

‘True: but Hope's queries were unaccountable; and among them was 
this:— 

‘Have you ever to your knowledge taken any deleterious drug—an 
preparatiun or compound of which poison was an ingredient?” Absurd, 
was it not? But what ailsye, Reston? Peste! You're spilling your wine 
over the table, and running your fork into my fingers!’ 

The old butler who was still lingering at the side-board, and whose at- 
tention had been arrested by his master’s exclamation, now hurried towards 
Mr. Reston, whom he described—and uever varied to his dying day in the 
statement—as looking deadly pale, trembling in every limb, and unable for 
many moments to articulate When he did, he gasped out— 

‘I’ve the cramp in my wrist. It is painful for the moment, but it is soon 
over.’ 

‘What remedy will you have, Reston ? 
Cologne.’ 

‘ Nothing but cold water relieves me.’ 

And, averting his face from his host, he bathed his wrist diligently and 
continuously. 

‘Come, Reston, that willdo: you look less ghostly ; and now for Hope— 
you must hear the wind up of the interview. The gravity with ‘white he 

at his question about “deleterious substances” was somewhat startling. 
met it with the remark—“ Lots in my time, I dare say, Doctor, were it 
only in the wine J drank at Oxford. However, write for me; you'll find 
me a docile patient.”” He did so; and I’ve come down from town laden 
with new remedies. I begin to-night. 1 must do so in earnest, for I find 
my evening paroxysm of pain commencing. Strange that food of any kind 
should so distress me! If I could live without eating I might, perhaps, live 
without torture.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and retired to his dressing-reom ; and there, after an 
hour’s interval, Reston visited Lim. The invalid seemed cheerful; express- 
ed a hope that the paroxysm was past ; desired his reading-lamp might be 
brought bim and fixed near his sofa. 

‘ He looked forward,’ he said, ‘to having some hours of sound sleep.’— 
Reston bade him goud night, and left bim. 

At ten, Halls, his valet, went into his room to take his orders for the night. 
The Baronet spuke cheerfully, expressed himself free from pain, desired a 
small mahogany stand on which Doctor Hope’s medicines were ranged to 
be drawn close to his bedside, and gave directions that no one in the bouse- 
hold should sit up on his account. At two in the morning the family was 
disturbed by the loud and continuous ring‘ng of Sir Carroll’s bell. Halls 
was the first to reach his master’s room, os when he did so found his master 
in the throes of death. He was unable to utter more than a few words at 
atime. Those which could be distinctly caught were—‘ Wrong medicine ! 
—wrong medicine! Death! I’m burning! Water!—water !’ Convul- 
sions came on, and in twenty minutes he expired. 

In the investigation which ensued nothing satisfactory was elicited. A 
cloud of impenetrable mystery seemed to hover over the deceased Baronet’s 
last hours. It appeared that six weeks previously, Sir Carroll’s favourite 
mare, Dora, had sprained her shoulder. A veterinary was called in. He 
brongh twith him an embrocatien so powerful that he desired it might, when 
used, be diluted copiously with water. 

‘ He would answer,’ he said, ‘ for its success with the mare; but a very 
few drops would pucker up any Christian !’ 

A printed label inscribed ‘poison!’ was pasted on the bottle ; and ‘ as 
grooms were proverbially poll woe such were Sir Carroll’s own words, ‘I 
shall keep this deadly specific in my own dressing-room. When wanted let 
it be asked for !' By what hands it had been bronght thence; who had 
carefully washed off the label ; how it had found its way into the Baronet’s 
bed-room; when, and by whom, it was placed among other phials on the 
stand by his sick-bed no one could or chose to afford information. All was 
mystery and conjecture. That the invalid had mistaken its contents—had, 
in some paroxysm of pain, applied to it tor relief—had, deceived by its ap- 
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earance, imagined it was a medicine proper for him to take—were points | 


inferred rather than proved. One fact alone was clear—that he had perished, 
and that the agent of his destruction was poison. 

His demise brought instant wealth and consequence to Mr. Reston. To 
him fell all the Baronet’s personal property—a bequest much more impor- 
tant than was at first surmised. The heir-at-law wished to invalidate the 
will; but it had been too carefully and securely worded to admit of any 
dispute, 

‘It was singular,’ observed Dr. Todrigg emphatically, ‘and no less sin- 
gular than true, that Reston ceased to be happy the moment be ceased to be 
dependent. The gaiety and cheerfulness of manner, once so natural to 
him, fled. The merry laugh and humorous reply so often the provocative 
to mirth in others, were never heard. He looked a saddened, joyless, des- 
pondent man. His family said he ‘had never recovered the shock of Sir 
Carroll’s death, to whom he was devotedly attached ;’ his apothecary main- 
tained that ‘ the sudden and surprising change in his worldly circumstances 
had unnerved his system.’ I adopt neither opinion,’ said Dr. Todrigg 
shrewdly; ‘but he was_a curious specimen of “ a fortunate young man” 
when his friends placed him under my special charge. And nuw observe 
the folly of which educated people—people who should know better—are 
guilty, and the pains they take to deceive and mislead the man by whose 
advice they profess themselves desirous to be directed. When young Res- 
ton was confided to my care, his previous history was carefully withheld 
from me. He waseven introduced under my roof with a feigned name. I 
asked the particulars of his case, and received for answer that he had unex- 
pectedly succeeded to considerable property, and was labouring under ner- 
vous excitement. A secluded village in Somersetshire, nestling ander the 
Cheddar Hills, was to be his temporary home, and thither I was required to 
accompany him. Promises of ample remuneration were held out to me if 
success attended my course of treatment: but no medical regimen would 
reach hiscase. Take what exercise he might during the day, he could not 
sleep. Pending the three months he was with me, I have my doubts 
whether he ever had, at any one time, two hours of sound, refreshing, con- 
tinuous sleep. And when, perchance, his weary eyelids closed, and a 
snatch of repose of some twenty or thirty minutes was granted him, he 
talked incessantly. During the day he was taciturn, reserved, and guard- 
ed ; but when he slept—it sleep it could be called—his loquacity was con- 
tinuous. Ofthis I had ample means of judging. His sleeping-room com- 
municated with mine—there were obvious reasons why such an arrange- 
ment was desirable ;—and the moment he was locked in slumber, his bur- 
dened spirit relieved itself. He would commence in a low murmuring, 
which gradually deepened in strength and volume till his exclamations be- 
came painfully distinct. ‘I am not to blame—it was his own act and deed. 
—No! I did not offer it.—I wasn’t with him.—It was his own blunder — 
How came the phial there?—How!—Why am I to tell'—I won't! [ 
won't!’ A succession of shrieks would follow ; and in the midst of these he 
wakes. Atanother time he would break out with—‘ Ask me no questions ! 
—I intend tokeep my own secret !—Yes! he grew thinner and thinner. — 
What have I to do with that?—They say yon killed him ?—False ! False ! 
—He killed himself!—Oh! it was cleverly done, indeed! Ha! ha! ha!’ 
And in the midst of a peal of laughter, horrible to hear. the poor wretched 
creature would wake, nor close his eyes again for hours.’ 

‘ And what became of bim ultimately ?’ 

_ ‘L returned him to his i::ends; and, as I did so, could not 
ing that he required “ the divine more than the physician.”’ 

‘ And his end?’ 

‘Oh! he still lives—abroad, I understand, and under restraint; but his 
bodily health is little, if at all impaired.’ 

‘ A sad history !’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Cleaver, but it points its moral. 1 never think of Reston with- 
out feeling there is a worse ill than poverty—then disappointed expecta- 
tions—than blighted prospects—than false friends,—the ill of a guilty con- 
science, burdened with a load of unrepented sin. This reconciles me to 
my threadbare coat at any time.’ 


He wrung my hand in silence and left me. 
It was thus we parted. 


vbear remark- 
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pathy—told us that others before us had visited it with romantic feelings 
yet, when we saw the base and pillars scrawled over with those common- 
places, and still more odious common vames, which desecrate all sorts of 
spots and monuments, from the pyramids of Egypt to the oak trees of Ken- 
sington Gardens—when we saw these, our mood was changed. The im- 
perturbable, imperious egotism of men! Even in the presence of such a 
record of exalted self-sacrifice as the tomb of Heloise, these scribblers could 
not forget themselves and their paliry Bp saanseg ip not resist the 
temptation of announcing to the astonished universe the supremely uninter- 
esting fact of their existence. There was, however, one inscription which 
was crowded with meanings; an inscription, which, by itself, would have 
sufficed to fill the mind with exquisite reveries. It was that of the names 
of Abelard and Heloise, alternately graven on the plinth, and ee 
only by these words, arr sumPEPLEGMENOI—Eternally wnited ! Yet these 
names, and these words, suggestive of so much are robbed of their charm, 
by being side by side with the names of the Smiths aud Browns, who de- 
secrate the tomb. eae 

And yet, if one considers it, beneath this desecration is respect; shown, 
perhaps in a rade manner, but still respect. If we are to take offence at 
this manner, what shall we say to those desecrations committed by cultiva- 
ted men—we mean by the Popes, Cullardeaus, and Bussy Rabutins, who 
have turned the passion and sincerity of Heloise’s letters into coarseness 
and gallantry: who have made the greatest woman that ever lived, talk like 
a wanton, and aprecieuse ? } 

The truth is, this tomb at Pere la Chaise is an emblem of their fame.— 
Its garlands and scribblements are but the Lf pot tbat deep interest, 
and that coarse interpretation, which the world has always manifested for 
these lovers. ‘he feeling of interest has remained consistent—the inter- 

retations have varied with varying ages. ‘There is no memory 80 popu- 
ar in France,’ says Michelet, ‘ as that of Heloise. That oblivious people, 
in whom the traces of the Middle Ages seem so completely effaced—that 
people, in whom the remembrance of the gods of Grecee is more vivid than 
that of our national saints, has not forgotten Heloise... . That is the only 
legend of love which has survived.’ 

The same eloquent historian says that Heloise owes her fame to Abelard, 
‘sans le malheur d’Abailard, Heloise eut ete ignoree ; ell fut restee obscure 
et dansl’ombre.’ The reverse of this seems to us the trath.* — Abelard is 
immortal, because he inspired that deep and exalted affection which triampn- 
ed over all suffering, over all obstacle, and hence has triumphed over edacious 
Time. Heloise draws none of her lustre from him. Her fame is built out of her 
own heroic acts; and it is from his connexion with her that Abelard has 
descended to posterity ; his own claims are slight, and have been greatly 
overrated. He made more noise in his day ; but she has had the admira- 
tion of posterity. His popularity was rapid, loud, and scandalous. He was 
made for it; he lived for it, and for it only. But many a name, as great, 
has faded from the memories of mankind; many a fame, as noisy, has failed 
to awaken a single echo in posterity; many an intelligence, far more rich 
and fruitful, has failed to occupy succeeding generations. Looked at close- 
ly and steadily, he presents nothing but the most superficial attractions: a 
quick memory, a ready eloquence, and subtle dialectical skill. His soul is 
neither deep nor wide. He discovers nothing; he improves nothing. He 
can only dazzle and confuse. His intelligence is in nowise to be called 
great; itis, at best, but that of a fluent Sophist, such as Plato has represen- 
ted in his Euthydemus. If there was nothing in his intelligence to excite 
our veneration, there was little in his character to moderate our scorn. M. 
de Remusat, though not positively suffering under the common malady of 
biographers—the furor biographicus—bas nevertheless a tenderness for 
Abelard ; dwells gently on his faults, and trice to extenuate them We 
are disposed to be tolerant of tolerance; but we really think that Abelard’s 
character is too contemptible to be spared, even by the most benevolent 
charity; and that not even the fact of having been loved by Heloise, ought 
to shield him from the just scorn of mankind. Viewed in its proper light 
his story isa lesson; viewed in its ordinary light it is a mere romance.— 
We will endeavour to place this story before our readers, as it stauds writ- 
ten out before us. , 

But first a word respecting the book before us M. de Remusat is the 
son of a well-known Oriental scholar, and is himself favourably known in 
Parisian society, as one of the quondam contributors to the ‘ Globe” and as 
the author of two volumes of ‘ Essais Philosophiqnes.’ His present work 
consists of a life of Abelard, written with great care and diligence ; and an 
analysis of all his philosophical writings, which are now known to be ex- 
tant. Itison the whole a useful book ; mofe we cannot say. The life 
contains nothing new ; but it is full of contemporary’ matters. It is writ- 
ten with occasional eloquence, but also with an occasional obscurity, which 
is rare amongst French authors. The analysis is fairly done, and, to those 
curious in the questions agitaied in the scholastic philosophy, will be found 
very valuable 


ABELARD’'S YOUTH. 


Atthe close of the eleventh century, on the confines of Brittany, in 
the town of Palais (Palatium), Beranger or Berenger, the seigneur, had 
a son born to him, whom he christened Pierre. This child was Abelard. 
His father, who, to the accomplishments of war, had also joined the cultiva- 
tion of literature, caused him to be sedulously educated, both as a warrior and 
asa poet. But the youth renounced the career of arms, renounced his 
birthright, to pursue the career of a dialectician. He devoted himself ex- 
clusively to philosophy, and philosophy in those days meant dialectics. 
Having acquired great art in the exercise of ingenuity, he travelled through 
various provinces while yet a youth, disputing with all comers. ‘ I emu- 
lated,’ says he, ‘ the peripatetics.’ Aud M. Remusat adds, Philosophy, in 
those days, had itsknights-errant.’ True enough ;—and before those days, 
such men had existed ; in old Greece, there had been that vebement think- 
er, Xenophanes. ‘ For three-quarters of a century, did he, the great 
Rhapsodist of Truth, emulate his countryman Homer, the great Rhapsodist 
of Beauty, and wander into many lands, uttering the thought that was work- 
ing inhim.’ But what comparison can be made between sach a man and 
Abelard? Xenophanes having, as he believed, ‘attained a clear recogni- 
tion of the unity and perfection of the Godhead, it became the object of his 
life to spread that conviction abroad, and to tear down the thick veil of su- 
perstition which hid the august countenance of truth.’ Abelard had no 
conviction to spread abroad; he was simply impelled by a love of disputa- 
tion and notoriety. tens) : 

This love of notoriety was his curse, as it is the curse of all minds framed 
like his. He came to Paris at the age of twenty, hoping thereto find a fitting 
opportunity of display. He attended the school where William de Cham- 
peaux, the most renowned master of disputation, lectured to a humerous 
class of students from a!l quarters of Europe. This new pupil excited at- 
tention The beauty of his person, the ease of bis manner, his marvellous 
aptitude for learning, and still more marvellous facility of speech, distin- 
guished him amongst all. The master was proud of his pupil, and loved 
him. He looked on him, perbaps, as a fit saccessor. But this pupil, so ac- 
quiescent, so quick at learning, did not sit there to learn ; he sat watching 
for an opportunity of attacking bis venerable master. He had learned where 
lay the strength of his master ; be had also learned the secrets of his art. 
Confident in his own ability he rose up one day, and attacked William de 
Champeaux in hs own school, provoked him to a discussion, and vanquish- 
ed him. Rage and astonishment seized his fellow disciples. Rage and 
terror seized the master. The disciples, while aware of Abelard’s ability, 
saw clearly enough that he only led William into a discussion for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing him, and drawing from him hu agper: ae : and 
their respect for him engendered indignaticn for his assailant. Abelard 
dates from this the origin of all bis woes. The enemies he created then pur- 
sued him through life. But this is the common sophism of such men as he ; 
instead of looking deeper, and in his own inordinate selfishness, vanity. and 
cowardice, seeking the causes of his woes, he chooses to attribute them to 
the enemies saleed by his ability. 

FIRST SUCCESSES 

After this rupture with his master, he aspired, though only two eaptttancs g 
to a chair of philosophy where he might astonish the worid. He succeed- 
ed. His school at Melun was numerously attended, and his fame asa 
teacher was carried far and wide. William of Champeaux was naturall 
terrified at tho ascendency his former pupil was gaining. and used all his 
power te prevent the establishment of the school at Melun. In this he 
failed ; and Abelard, emboldened by success, brought bis school still nearer 
Paris, toCorbeil ; inorder, as he frankly tells us, that he might be more impor- 
tunate to his former master. But he had tostruggle against a powerful, rival, 
and one aged in science; so that the intemsity of his study and application 
ravaged his frame, and he was ordered by his physicians to repose himeelf 
from the fatigues of his school, and to seek restoration in his native air. 
In two years he returned, and saw with delight, that his reputation had 
not been weakened in his absence, but that bis scholars were eager for his 
return. 

He returned in health and spirits; ambitious of notority, nnscrupulons as 
tomeans. His old antagonist, William de Champeaux, bad renounced the 
world and retired to a cloister. Hildebert, Bishop cf Mans, wrote to bim 





, Ne: - a bright sunny day, when, with a volume of Lamartine in our 

— * an ae vague and dreamy thoughts, passing like evanescent ( 
shadows over the mind, w e first wandered into Pere la Chaise, and anxi- | 
ously sought out the tomb of Abelard and Heloise. 
tions were soon shattered. The tomb itself disappointed us ; and although 
the withered garlands, with which it was strewn spoke of a generous syrre 


congratulations, and called his act the act of areal philosopher ; but he ex- 


*It is obvious that in no case could such a woman remain in obscurity ; 


Our romantic expecta- | since, 28 Abelard tells us, she was already the most celebrated woman in 
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France (in toto regno nominatissimam ) when he first met her. 


te himself has previously told us that she was deja celebre. 
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im not to renounce his instructions because he renounced the pomps 
nee of the world. William followed this advice, and opened the 
school of Saint Victor, afterwards so celebrated. His reputation, though 
suffering from the attacks of Abelard, was still great, an his school was 
crowded. One day, as he was lecturing to his numerous disciples, he was 
startled by the appearance of Abelard amongst them, who came, he said, to 
learn rhetoric. William was troubled, but he continued his lecture. Aber- 
lard waited until the question ee Universals was brought forward, 
and then suddenly changing from a disciple to an antagonist, he so harassed 
the old man with the rapidity and unexpectedness of his assaults, that he 
left him no other refuge than the contession of defeat. William retracted 
his opinions ; and in that retractation lost for ever bis reputation. His au- 
diences diminished rapidly. They would hardly listen to the minor points 
of dialectics from cne who had contessed himseif beaten on the capital point 
of ‘universals.”’ The disciples passed over to the victor ; just as when a 
combat is engaged between two stags, the hinds stand quietly watching the 
jssue of the contest, and if their former respected lord aud master is worst- 
ed, they pass over to the care of the stronger without a moment’s hesitation. 
Abelard’s school became the first of all; and as if to give still greater effect 
to his triumph, the professor to whom William had given the chair of Notre 
Dame, either discouraged by Abelard’s audacity or convinced by his argu- 
ments, offered the chair to the victor, and ranged himself amongst the ad- 

iring disciples.” 
"ile wes —“ the undisputed master in dialectics. He had argued with 
the great Nominalist, Rosceliuus, and had discomfited him; he had argued 
with the great Realist, William de Champeaux, and had defeated him. The 
cardins! question of philosophy ia those days he alone had known how to 
answer so as to save himself from the heresies of Roscelinus, aud to avoid 
the absnrdities of William de Champeaux. And what was that question to 
which so much importance was attached! it was oue, which though tothe 
modern reader apparently trivial, wasin truth fundamental in all systems of 

hilosophy, trom Plato downwards. Stated briefly, the dispute was this: 
fs there an object corresponding to every abstract idea? ‘The question was 
answered affirmatively by the Kealists, who declared that Man, Virtue, &c., 
had a real existence, quite irrespective of any individual concrete determina- 
tion, such as Smith, Benevolence, &c. It was answered ee grit by the 
Nominalists, who said that all abstract ideas are but general terms, aud, as 
such, are but the creations of human ingenuity, designating no distinct enti- 
ties, but merely used as marks of aggregate conceptions. The one party de- 
clared that General Ideas were also Existences ; the other declared that they 
were nothing but General Names applied to individual things. _ . 

Nominalisin is so universally accepted in modern times that it is not with- 
out difficulty the force of the Realist argament can be conceived. And yet 
the Realist said plausibly enough, as our ideas are copies of objects, whatever 
we think of must exist; and as we have an idea of Man which is not the 
idea of any individual man, but of Manin general, ergo there mast be such 
an existence as Man in general. [tis by nu meaas necessary, in this place, 
to expose the fallacy of Realism, inasmuch asit is adiscarded tenet; but from 
its supposed coanexion with the dogmas of religion it was only by great 
skill that Abelard could refute it, without the appearance of heresy. Abelard 
was not content with his glory. As long as there was anywhere in Francea 
celebrated teacher he could not be tranquil. There was one at Laon, a 
certain Anselm, who taught theology with immense success. This was 
enough totrouble Abelard’s repose. He repaired to Laon, ridiculed the 
style of Anselm, laughed at the puerile admiration of his scholars, and offer- 

to surpass him in explanation of the Scriptures. He was at first laaghed 
at, next listened to, aud he departed leaving anarchy in the school, and de- 
solation in the heart of the old man. Having satisfied his envy, hd returned 
to Paris. 

His career at this period was most brilliant. | His reputation was higher 
than thatof any living man. His eloquence and subtlety found echoes in the 
breasts of hundreds of serious students,t who thronged beneath the shadows 
of the cathedral, for ever disputing with each other, and thinking more of the 
dispute than of the traths disputed for. There amidst those crowds he might 
be seen stalking along, with a certain imposing haughtiness in his manner, not 
without a careless indolence, which the confidence of success had given to 
his bearing; handsome, manly, gallant-looking, the objectof incessant cu- 
rivsity and admiration. The multitude reverently made way for him; women 
peeped at him from behind their window-curtains; all Paris was proud of 
him. His name was renowned in every city in Europe, and the pope him- 
self sent mento hear him. He was at the acme of his glory. _ His inordi- 
nate vanity was appeased. He reigned, and he reigned alone. He believ- 
ed himself to be the ouly philosopher in the world : ‘Cum jam me solum 
in mundo superesse philosophum iestimarem.’—( Epist. i., p. 6.) 


BEAUTY OF HELOISE. 


It he had been, as he tancied himself, the noblest specimen of man living, 
then would he have deserved the love of that noblest specimen of woman, 
Heloise. She was at this time very young, an orphan and poor, living with 
her uncle Fulbert, studious, learned, and sweet of face. Beautiful she was 
not, though the world has persisted in cherishing the idea that she was; 
but Bayle’s assertion, that she was ugly, is preposterous. Abelard tells us 
that she was by no means of the lowest order of beanty—(per faciem non 
infima); and the description of her in the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ [if indeed it 
does mean Heloise} is that of an exquisite beanty : 

‘ El ne fu oscure ne brune, 
Ains fa clere comme la lune, 
Euvers qui les autres estoiles 
Ressemblent petites chandoiles, &c. Sc.’ 

She was a brunette, with, as we picture her, deep, passionate eyes, clear, 
massive brow, and voluptaous mouth: a face in which passion was irradi- 
ated with intelligence. Whatever deviation from the standard of symmetry 
there might be, was, we may be certain, amply compensated by the fasci- 
nating expression. She might say with Sappho [in Ovid] 

‘Si mihi difficilis formam Natura negavil ; 
Ingenio forme damna rependo maz.’ 

Her talents and her learning had rendered her celebrated. Her helpless 
position, no less than her charms, attracted Abelard. It would not be un- 
reasonable to suspect that her popularity was to him her greatest charm. 
He resolved to seduce her ; resolved it in cool blood, and alter mature cal- 
culation. He thought she would be an easy victim, and he who had lived 
hitherto in abhorrence of libertinage [scortorum tmmunditiam semper abhor- 
rebam | felt himself arrived at such a position that he might indulge with 
me ye ‘I thought, too,’ he says, ‘ het I should the more easily gain the 

girl's consent, knowing as I did to how great adegree she both possessed 
learning and loved it.’ He tells us how he ‘sought an opportunity of 
bringing ber iuto familiar and daily intercourse with me, and so drawing her 
the more easily to consent to my wishes. With this view I made a proposal 
to her uncle, through certain of his friends, that he should receive me as an 
inmate of his house, which was very near to my school, on whatever terms 
of remuneration he chose ; alleging my reason that I found the care ofa 
household an impediment to study, and its expense too burdensome. Now, 
on the one hand, he was very covetous, aud on the other most solicitous that 
his niece should continue to advance in literary attainments: so that he was 
easily brought to agree to my proposal in his eagerness for gain, and ‘1is per- 
suasion that his niece would thus have the benefit of my instruction. On 
the latter point he used such earnest entreaty with me, as promoted my 
wishes and favoured my passion far beyonc my hopes; committing the 
taaiden wholly to my charge, in order that whenever Pshould be at leisure 
from the school, whether by day or by night [tam in die quam in nocte | 
might take the trouble in teaching her ; and should | find her negligent use 
forcible compulsion. Hereupon, { wondered at the man’s excessive sim- 
plicity, with no less amazement than if | had beheld him attend a lamb to 
the care of a famishing wolf; for iu thus placing the girl in my hands for 
me not only to ‘each bat use forcible coercion, what did he do but give full 
liberty to my desires aud offer the Opportunity, even had it not been sought, 
seeing that should enticement fail 1 might use threats and stripes in order 
to subdue her [ut quai videlicet bianditiis non possem, minis et verberibus 
facilius flecterem ].’ ‘ 

THE TEACHER AND HIS PUPIL. 

Abelard was her master ; but what did he teach her ? 
scholar than he; in some respects better informed. |! 
tress of Latin; knew Greek and Hebrew 
proficiency.t He was well read; a consummate dialectician ; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that his scholarship was remarkable. All his biogra- 
phers, except M. de Remusat, assume that he knew Greek and Hebrew.— 
ns = pn goes 80 far as to say that he was the only man who then knew 

reek and Hebrew. Bunt that he was ignorant of Hebrew —except of a few 
words current in the logical discussions—is beyond all doubt ; and that he 
Ia, The hed Keer ha ee naneptical terme is evident from two facts: 

. . id ostentatious a ma 
cealed what was then thought one of the higt 


She wasa better 
She was a perfect mis- 
enough to form the basis of future 


n to have con- 
lest accomplishments. 2ndly. 
_ * We know but of one parallel case of modesty, and that was when An- 
tsthenes was so captivated by the wisdom ot Socrates that he ceased to teach 
and became once more a pupil; pay more, he persuaded all his pupils to come 
with him to Socfates, there ty learn true wisdom. 

t M. Guizot computes them at not less than five thousand, 

+ Abelard, later in life, in addressing the sisterhood of which Heloise 
bi abbess, says, that ‘she alone possessed the same thorough proficiency in 
‘hese three languages, which was extolled as a gift in St. Jerome.’ 








He has expressly told as, in more places than one, that he was forced to 


read the Greek authors in the Latin translations * Weconclude, therefore, 
Thus, then, in giving lessons in his arid dialectics did he manage to give 
her lessons ia love ; not by his dialectics, but by his accomplishments did 


ES 


would not be an obstacle to his advancement—in so doing she would not 
have prevented the free development of his genius. ‘I call God to witness, 
she said many years after, ‘ that if Augustus. the emperor of the world, had 
d i me worthy of his hand and would bave given me the universe for a 





he fascinate her. Whata picture is presented by this remarkable couple! 
The one well versed in all the arts of seduction: reciting and singing to per- 
fection; gifted with marvellons facility in illustrating arid subjects by passa- 
ges from the poets ; having the serpent’s wile aud the serpent’s tongue; hand- 
some, gallant, renewned above all men for wisdom, he would have been 
dangerous toall women; but to a simple, credulous, single minded girl, 
passionately fond of literature and easily dazzled by renown, he was fram- 
ed to fascinate. He succeeded in intoxicating that noble and affectionate 
heart which loved but once: a heart which was dedicated to him, even 
when her life was dedicated to Ged. It has been matter of wonder how 
80 great a creature could ever have worshipped so contemptible an idol ; 
but there is nothing whatever wonderful in it. Heloise saw in Abelard the 
symbols of greatness; she was charmed with him, withhis manners, with 
his intelligence, and her own direct truthful heart made her credalous of the 
directness and truthfulness of his. 
Study threw them together, and in its erous solitude her passion ripen- 
Day and night they were together, ‘ talking of lovely things that con- 
quer death,’ and steeped iv that vague and dreamy delight which is produ- 
ced by the spectacle of grand things, and by contact of great intelligences; 
and thus, as the Spanish translator of her letters says. ‘ buscando siempre 
con pretexto del estudio los parages mas retirados,'—~they forgot the world 
iu the delights of passion. ‘ The books were open before us,’ says Abelard, 
‘but we talked more of love than of philosophy, and kisses were more fre- 
quent thansentences.’ And to prevent suspicion, when Fulbert was present, 
we presume, ‘ blows were often given, but out of love, not rage.’ [tis pain- 
ful to read his account, and to see in it the gioss sensuality which alone dic- 
tated his actions; the more so when we compare it with the passionate ar- 
dour of Heloise, who in her letters, as Madame Guizot excellently remarks, 
is 80 much more chaste even in her vehemence: ‘elle rappelle mais ne de- 
taille point.’ 
THé LITTLENESS OF GREAT MEN. 


We come now to an act which reveals the character of the man. He had 
writtev love songs to Heloise, asa lover should do ; but he had the immeas- 
urable egotism of a bad poet and an indelicate lover: he could not be con- 
tent that these productions should be read by no admiring eyes except those 
for whom they were written ; nor could he refrain from divulging his con- 
quest. Accordingly, hissongs were soon bandied about the streets ; all 
Paris was let into the secret of tbis love. That which the least delicate of 
lovers would, for his own sake, have hidden from the world, this wretched 
coxcomb allowed to be profaued by being bawled by idle and indifferent 
mouths. While she worshipped him, he let her name and her affections be 
dragged through the mire. 

Aud what says M. de Remusat to this?’ His defence is curious. ‘Thus 
the affair which ought to have remained the tender mystery of his whole 
life, became a public scandal, and passed from his avowal into that state of 
popular romance which it has preserved till our times. There was in that 
man something of the insolence of all natures made for command and royal- 
ty. He exhibited himself unveiled before the world. He seemed to think 
that every thing which interested him became worthy of general attention; 
that his actions were beyond common appreciation, and that every thing in 
him should be shownas a spectacle to the world.’ We accept the judgment 
with one reservation; Abelard has not the ‘ insolence of natures made for 
command,’ but the vanity of natures made for display. That he imagined 
every thing which interested him should be made public is true; but this, 
not because he was great, but because he was little. Victor Cousin says, 
some where, that‘ every individuality is full of pettinesses, and that great 
men, seen closely, are often very little ;’ and this phrasing of the vulgar pro- 
verb, that no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre,’ has been applied to 
Abelard, and used as an excuse for him. Now the proverb is not only vul- 
gar, itis trivial. It has its truth, not, as Hegel epigrammatically remarks, 
because the hero is no hero, bnt because the valet-de-chambre is a valet de- 
chambre—weil jener der Kammerdiener ist! Great men, looked at close- 
ly, and with eyes that can recognise greatness, do not seem little, but the 
contrary. if they have their infirmities, itis that they are human. They 
are great men; notadjectivesof greatness, If they have their littlenesses, 
it is not that they themselves are little, but that weakness accompanies the 
greatness. Look closely at Abelard, and the closer you look the more con- 
temptible will he appear. Look closely at Heloise, and you may see, per- 
baps, some traces of human weakness, as stains upon the splendour of her 
greatness, but the closer you look the more will this greatness fix your at- 
tention. We must, theretore, protestagainst M. de Remusat’s selecting one 
infirmity of human nature which great men have sometimes displayed, and, 
because Abelard shares that infirmity, assuming that he, too, possessed the 
greatness. 

Toreturn to the lovers. Abelard has himself told us how this love affair 
engrossed bis thoughts, and prevented bis studies. 

‘ These pleasures so engrossed me, that | could apply but little to philoso- 
phy, or to my scholastic business. It was insupportably irksome to me to 
repair to the school, or to remain in it when there ; and excessively labori- 
ous, too, I found it, to give my nightly vigils to love, and still devote my 
daily ones to study. So negligently and tepidly were my lectures now gone 
through, that I uttered nothing by dint of invention, but all by force ot me- 
mory, and in repetition of my former Jessons. . . : ° 
What sorrowing, sighing, and lamenting came upon my scholars when they 
perceived my mind to be so occupied, or rather so disturbed, is almost be- 
yond conception.’ 

HER FIRST SACRIFICE. 

It is somewhat curious that Fulbert should not have been aware of that 
which was known all over Paris. He seems to have had the proverbial 
blindness of a husband for that which strangers could perceive. Abelard 
has remarked this; and told us that the fact had been repeatedly suggested 
to Fulbert, who could not bring himself to credit it. He attributes this 
blindness partly to Falbert’s affection for Heloise, and partly to the.well- 
known purity of her lover’s former life. They were at length discovered 
and separated. ‘O, how great was the uncle’s grief! how great the lovers’ ! 
What confusion overwhelmed me! What anguish at my disgrace!’ ex- 
clams Abelard very characteristically: and he continues, ‘ This separation 
of our persons did but unite our hearts the closer ; this privation increased 
our passion. The fitof shame once over, made us the more insensible to 
shame; actum itaque in nobis est quod in Marte et Venere deprensis poeti- 
ca narrat fabula.' 

Shortly afterwards Heloise found herself pregnant, and, in the exaltation 
of her heart, she wrote to Abelard, informing him of it, asking his advice. 
He visited her in Fulbert’s absence, and arranged an escape to Brittany, 
There Heloise resided with his sister, till she gave birth to a son. When 
her uncle was aware of her flight, he became almost frantic ; and that which 
rendered his state still worse, was his being forced to suppress the motives 
of his rage. How did Abelard behave? contemptibly, as usual. He was 
evidently in great fear for his life; and though bold to insolence in debate, 
he was a coward in action. Audacity in speculation and timidity of charac- 
ter are often united. Some of the most daring thinkers have been as weak 
in resolution as they were strong in speculation. It would seem as if they 
were eager to make up for a constitutional deficiency by the temerity of 
their pens. Abelard was one of these. He had strong polemical tenden- 
cies, but the only war he liked was the war of words. Insolent, aggressive, 
and reckless in argument, he was always weak and irresolute in acts. He 
could attack a Roscelinus, or a William de Champeaux; he could harass an 
aged teacher, and having driven him from his school, pursue him even to 
the cloister, and there cover bim with shame; or he could by his ridicule 
and dialectics destroy the peace of Anselm; but he could not face an out- 
raged uncle. He came trembling before Fulbert, ‘ greatly compassioning 
his excessive anguish,’ he says, but greatly fearing his excessive wrath, as 


the greatest men had been cast down by woman; accused himself of treach- 
ery, and offered the reparation of marriage, oe it were kept secret. 
His marriage, if made aren would be an obstacle to his advancement in 
the Church—and the mitre had glimmered before his ambitious eyes. Thus, 
on the one side, stimulated by fear, and, on the other, by ambition, he had 
neither sufficient force to sacrifice his ambition to his fear, nor sufficient 
courage to despise the danger; and so hg proposed a compromise. To this 
Fulbert consented. 

But Heloise, heroic heart! in the self abuegation of her love, would not 
consent to that reparation which fear had extorted from Abelard. She did 
not believe her uncle's vengeance would be thus assuaged ; and if it were, 
what excuse could she have for thus robbing the world of its greatest lumi- 
nary! What maledictions and what regrets would follow such a step! 
What a shame and what acalamity that a man created for all mankind should 
consecrate himself to one woman! *I should hate this marriage,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ for it would be an opprobrium andaruin !’ She recalled to Abe- 
lard the various passages in on pom and in the ancient writers, wherein 
wives are accursed ; and pointed out to him how impossibie it would be to 
consecrate himselt to philosophy unless he were free. How could he study 
amidst the noise of the children and the domestic confusion of a household. 
How much more honourable it would be for her to sacrifice herself to him 
—to be his mistress, his concubine! The more she humiliated herself for 
him, the more claims should she have upon his love ; and in so doing she 








* Vide ‘(Euvres Inedites,’ iutrod. p. 43. 





we believe ; implored his pardon, and recalled to his mind how many of 


throne, the name of your concubine (tua meretrix) would have been more 
glorious to me than that of his empress.’ ‘ 
This was the passion and these the motives which prompted her refusal. 
For herself, of course, no happiness could be greater than that of calling him 
her busband, but if, in so doing, she must destroy his hopes of advancement 
and stultify the growth of his sublime intelligence, she ‘ could net but 
hate the marriage as an opprobrium.’ For his sake she would glo in 
sacrificing herself, if only to convince him of the boundless love she bore 
him. Having read her own words, let us turn to those which Pope has lent 
her. ‘ 
‘ How oft when press’d to marriage have I said, 

Curse on all laws but those which love has made! 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Let wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame; 

August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 

Betore true passion all these views remove : 

Fame, wealth, and houour, what are you to love?’ 


This is the extravagance of a wanton, not the passion of Heloise. It was 
from no abstract preference tor ‘lawless love’ that Heloise spurned mar- 
riage; it was simply because she was afraid of sacrificing her lover's inter- 
ests to her happiness; and as she loved him far more than herself, she oppos- 
ed the sacrifice. 

Abelard felt the force of her arguments; gladly would he have accepted 
them ; but fear was stronger than interest, and he had not the courage to 
brave Fulbert. He, therefore, endeavoured to answer Heloise’s argu- 
ments; and finding that she could not conquer his resolution—a resolution, 
which, by the way, be himself calls a bit of stupidity [meam stultitiam|— 
she burst into tears and consented. This scene is characterised by M. Vil- 
lenave asa contest between luve and duty, in which, be adds, Abelard did 
not allow himself to be conquered in generosity. Really the benevolence 
of biographers is infinite. A scene in which Abelard - eo as a contempt- 
ible coward, is christened a struggle between love and duty ; and the ter- 
ror which overcomes his interests, his ambition, and her passionate entreat- 
ies, is converted into a desire not to be outdone in generosity. May we 
have such a biographer ! Re 
‘Having committed our little boy,’ says Abelard, ‘to my sister's charge, 
we returned privately to Paris, and in afew days, atter going through the 
vigils of prayer secretly and by night, there also, very early one morning, 
in the presence of her uucle and some of his friends as well as mine, we 
received the nuptial benediction.’ 


HER SECOND SACRIFICE. 


From this time they only met in secret; butall precautions soon became 
useless, as Fulbert and his servants divulged the secret ‘in violation of their 
word.’ But Heloise loudly denied that she was married. Violently pro- 
voked at this denial, her uncle loaded her with reproaches, and made the 
house quite insupportable to her. Abelard removed her toa nunnery, 
named Argenteuil. There she assumed a monastic dress, but without tak- 
ing the veil; and there her husband furtively visited her, not always re- 
specting the sanctity of the spot. Fulbert regarded this seclusion in the 
nunnery with suspicion. He thought it was but the first step towards her 
taking the veil, and that Abelard would thus rid himself of her. His pro. 
jects of vengeance revived ; and having bribed aservant, who admitted him 
and his friends into the chamber where Abelard was sleeping, they there 
inflicted on him that atrocious mutilation, which Origen, m a fit of spiritual 
exaltation, inflicted upon himself All Paris was struck with horror and 
surprise ; and in mingled curiosity and consternation crewded round Abe- 
lard’s house, redoubling his agony by their rr There, as he lay 
on his wretched couch, he reflected on his sad condition. Henceiorth the 
world was shut against him, What path was open to him? With what 
face could he again present himself before men ! Condemned to be point- 
ed at by every finger—to be lacerated by every tongue—to be to all a mon- 
strous spectacle! He, so lately the gay and gallant, to whom women, no less 
than men, were proud to show allegiance—he was an outcast and a mark 
for scorn. How his enemies would triumph! 1 F 
His resolatio was easily fixed. He would find refuge in the cloister ; 
he would become a monk, and renounce the world. To this he confesses 
that he was impelled by shame rather than by devotion. But the intense 
selfishness of this man would not permit him to renounce the world alone; 
he demanded that Heloise also should renounce ; and she renounced it.— 
Obedient to his commands (ad imperium nostrum,) she took the veil: thus 
once more sacrificing herself to his will, whom, with regret, she bad accept- 
ed as a husband, and whom she abandoned in trembling, to devote herself, 
without faith, without hope, and without love, to her divine husband. Pope 
is here equal to his subject: 
‘ Canst thou forget that sad, that solemu day 

When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay 7 

Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 

When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? 

As with cold lips I kiss’d the sacred veil, 

The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale. 

Heaven scarce believed the conquest it surveyed, 

And saints with wonder heord the vows I made. 


Heloise submitted without an inquiry, without a murmur ; it was enough 
fos her to know that Abelard desired it. In renouncing the world thusan 
the plenitude of youth and passion, she was actuated by no devotional fer- 
vour. She was, heart and soul a great woman, and, as sucb, clung tena- 
ciously to life, and to the world, which she was made to adorn. She had no 
mystic aspirations, no ascetic ideas. Her harmonious being was free from 
all such dissonances ; it was bounding with life and love, with activity and 
enjoyment. Yet sbe relinquished the world, at an order from her lord; 
cruel and tyrannical as that order was, she saw nothing in it but the expres- 
sion of his will, and was content to obey. Her friends endeavoured in vain 
to dissuade her, and to their tears and entreaties she replied, in a voice bro- 
ken by sobs, with the words which Lucan places in the moath of Cornelia, 
after the disaster of Pharsalia : 
‘O maxime conjux, 

O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris habebat 

In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi, 

Si miserum factura fui? Nunc accipe penas, 

Sed quas sponte luam.’ 
This quotation is remarkable, as showing how, in those days, pedantry was 
mixed up with the purest passion; as showing how masterly was her 
command over the classics, that, in such a moment, she should have select - 
ed so apt a passage; and, finally, as showing how completely her love ab- 
sor bed her soul, and how little religion could occupy it. 

Before closing the door of the convent upon this singular creature, let us 
ask what could be Abelard’s motives for thus secluding her? We have al- 
ready hinted that his intense selfishness could not allow him to think of her 
some day belonging to another. The author of the admirable article on 
Abelard, which appeared in the ‘London and Westminster Review’ (De- 
cember, 1838), has suggested that, inasmach as Abelard was so cruelly pun- 
ished because Fulbert suspected him of wishing to make Heloise take the 
veil, ‘ probably the chief satisfaction that he found in commanding Heloise 
to final seclusion, was that he thereby carried iuto effect the intention for 
which her relatives had so violently punished him. As regards his second 
motive, feeling himself now dead to her, be supposed she would soon be 
dead tv him, and felt a selfish, at least, if not malignant satisfaction, in re- 
morselessly exercising his all-powerful influence over ber, before, as he un- 
worthily thought, her consideration of his altered state should have time to 
diminish it : to place her warm and blooming youth under that lasting com- 
bination of physical and religious restraint, which in spite of any change ne 
her own inclination, should Loop her dead to others as well as to himself. 
To one so vain, so selfish, and so fond of power, this exercise of his imperious 
will afforded a diseased delight. Reckless of consequences, he thought only 
of proving that he still possessed resistless power over the fond girl : and 80, 
at the age of twenty, Heloise quitted the world. MM. Villenave and Re- 
musat pass over this episode without a comment: excuse It they could not, 
and they would not blame their hero. 

—f————— 


MR. CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST TALK. 


CHAPTER ILl.—SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE COULD GO OUT 
AND ENJOY HIMSELF. 

By the bye, Sarah, just put half-a-dozen shirts, and all that sort of thing, 
‘n my portmanteau. I’m going—There you are with your black looks 
again! I can never go anywhere, just a little to enjoy myself, but you look 
like thunder. What! [might sometimes take you out? Nonsense: women— 
that is, women when they're married—are best at home. What can they 
want to go out for? It’s quite enough for them to go out to hunt for hus- 
bands: when they’ve caught ‘em sit at home, and sing with the kettle and 
the cat ; their best place is their fireside. 

Half-a-dozen shirts I say, and my shaving-tackle. Do you hear me, Mrs. 
Candle? Perhaps, when you've done counting the legs of that fly on the 





ceiling, you'll attend tome. Eh? J think you never want to ga oul? — 
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Quite the contrary ; it’s my belief you'd always be out. If you wanted to 
go about like a June fly, why did you marry ? 

‘1 should have told you where | was goiug; but as you’ve shown your 
temper, [ won't tell you asyllable. No; nor I shan’t tell you who I’m 
going with, or when I shall be back. When zou see me, then you may 
expect me; and not before. And mind all the buttons are on my shirts— 
that’s all. 

It's miserable always being left by yourself! Yourself, indeed! Arn’t 
there books in the house? There’s capital company on the shelves, if you'd 
only get acquainted with them. 1’m sure you'd be none the worse for ’em. 
Besides, there’s the Cookery Book: read that. A wife can’t study anything 
better. 

The fact is, Mrs Caudle, I’ve indulged you too much. I’ve made a fool 
of you. No. Jhav'n't? Well, then, who has? IfI hav’n’t, somebody has, 
it’s plain. Going out, indeed! I’ve no opinion of any woman who wants 
to go out at all. Women were never intended to go out; only the fact is, 
we ve let you have your own way. Ha! they manage these matters much 
better in the East. 

I’m generally a pretty quiet man, Mrs. Caudle, and you know it. Nev- 
a I have a little of the lion in me ; just a little. Don’t rouse it, 
that’s all. 

There you are, with the pocket-handkerchief ogain. Always hoisting 
that signal of distress. No, no; I’m not made of sugar, like a twelfth-cake 
image; I’m not to be melted with tears ; let them be as many and as hot as 
they will. Besides, as [ say, you can all do it when vou like—every moth- 
er’s soul of you. But I’m not to be washed off my legs by any river of the 
sort, 

All I say to you is,—stay at home. You've aneedle aud thread, haven't 
you ? and [’ll be sworn for it, plenty of things to make or to mend. And it 
you haven't, cut holes, aud sow ’em up again. 

Now, see when | come home that my portmaeteau’s ready. What's o’- 
clock? You want five minutes to ? Nodoubt: the old story; you're 
always wanting something. 


CHAPTER IV.—SHOWING HOW CAUDLE, HAVING LOST MONEY 
AT CARDs, DETERMINES TO ABRIDGE THE HOUSE EX- 
PENSES. 

[ don’t know how itis, my dear, but when I remember that there’s a. | 
you and myseif—just two of us, and J eat and drink next to nothing—an 
when I see thatother people do with half our money, I do think you might 
be a little more careful. I’m sure I spend no money on myself—uone. 
Nobody can be more watchfnl of every sixpence ; bat, of course, a man can 
have but little when ke knows—or, that is, when he fears he knows that 
everything’s going to waste athome. Besides, it’s a woman’s place—parti- 
cularly a woman’s place—to save. Woman were designed for it. Economy 
is one of the noblest virtues bound up with matrimony. There can be very 
little real love, Mrs. Caudle, where economy’s neglected. A woman 
can’t traly care for a man’s heart, unless she has an equal regard for his pock 
et: these things go together, and always did from the first. 

No, Mrs. Caudle, I did not lose at my whist club last night—that is, only 
next to nothing; in other words wg to speak of. Now, that’s like your 
sex. You always set about hunting for some foolish, shabby motive for 
whatever your husbands complain about. Because I lose at cards, J don’! 
waut to get the money back out of your cupboard. No; I want to save mo- 
ney, that, should I be taken from you—as life at all times is uncertain, Mrs. 
Caudle—you might be left snug and comfortable—that’s my object. But I 
never knew any woman yet—except one, rest her sainted soul !—who had 
the mind or the generosity to allow a truly noble motive to what her bus- 
band should do; that is, if it went against herself. You can’t help it—poor 
things !—nevertheless, when a man is depriving himself of every little en- 
ae that he may lay something up fora rainy day, itis hard—a littie 

, I thiukk—to have a woman spend what you do in house-keepiag. 

Now, Mrs. Caudle, be rational; and, for the thousandth time, Yet me beg 
of you not to cry. You only waste your trouble and your tears. Both are 
thrown away upon me ; I’m not one of the people, | tell you again, to be 
melted with a little soft water. My expenses, that is, your expenses are 
dreadful. Your grocer’s bill—and when I never taste sugar in my tea—is 
preposterous ; enough to ruin a man of tenthousand ayear. What? I take 
sugar in my grog, and so do my friends? Scarcely any—nothing to speak 
of: not worth naming. 

And then look at your butcher for the last fortnight. Well? I know I 
won'teat cold joints. J bad enough of them with my first—that is, I can’t 
bear ’’em. Besides, with half the money you have, a cold joint’s an insult to 
apy man. 

And finally, Mrs. Caudle—for you know I hate this talk at breakfast, it’s 
a meal, of all others, | like to enjoy when | can—finaily, [ have made my 
calculation, and in the next month, come what will, your cupboard must do 
with ten pounds less. It’s for your good, I tell you, when 1’m gone, and ten 
pounds I must have of you. 


CHAP. V.—SHOWING HOW CAUDLE CAME HOME VERY LATE, 
AND VERY VINOUS: HE COMPLAINS OF WANT OF SYM- 
PATHY. 

The old story, Mrs. Caudle! Sulky again! But soit is with women of 
no intellect; they can never properly sympathise with aman You make 
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ried some men, Mrs, Caudle, the house wouldn’t have held you! Now, lL 
should like to know what my friends thought of me last pight—what they 
thought of you? Why, of course, they looked upon ime as a fool, and put- 
ting ap with your conduct as quietly as I did—whilst for you, but—I’ll re- 
spect your feelings—I wont say what they must have thought of you. 

For an hour and a half, at least, did we wait fur supper—if supper, in- 
deed you could call it; for I blushed at every thing upon the table. An 
hour and a half. There was nothing in the house ; everything was to be 
got? Why, that’s what I complain of, woman. That's the very fault.— 
i bring home a few friends to supper, and there’s nothing in the house, But 
I come home, and [ find you with I don’t kuow what cotton-box acquain- 
tances, and the house smelling with toast and tea-cake enough to ruin one. 

Now, Mrs. Caudle, if we wish to continue happy together, understand that 
[ wont have it. If I can’t give a little supper to friends at my own house, 
I'd better give up housekeeping altogether 

Where's my hat and gloves? I dine out to-day. 


—_—@~——. 


PAiscellany. 


FIRST FETE AT THE ENGLISH EMBASSY. 


En attendant these Court fetes, the winter amusements have already 
commenced intown. Diplomacy has given the signal ; the English Em- 
bassy has opened its drawing-rooms. As usual, it has chosen the Wed- 
nesdays of December, and it made its rentree last Wednesday. The as- 
sembly was numerous; one moved with but difficulty through the vast 
apartments, and yet, in compliance with a custom peculiar to them, the 
English had lett their hats in the ante-chamber. ‘The accident that had 
happened in the morning to Lord Cowley seemed to give no great concern 
to the crowd; the representative of any other nation would not have thus 
quietly endured such an accident ; but at the English Embassy, etiquette 
passes before all, and the announced rout took place. There are two 
things in England that are never postponed—an official fete and a horse- 
race. But it Lord Cowley was not present, Miss Mactavish, now Mrs. 
Howard, was. Her fine eyes and dazzling fraizheur obtained not less suc- 
cess under her new than her old name. She was greatly admired, and the 
eccentric costume, which she only can wear, excited astonishment. Her 
white dress, overloaded with black lace, her light hair, twisted into tres- 
ses, like the rush baskets of the Carib Indians, kindled more surprise than 
approbation. Any but Mrs. Howard would have succumbed under an 
attire of so odd a taste ; but she was pretty quand meme. The crowd di- 
vided their admiration between Mrs. Howard and Miss Dawson. Miss 
Dawson is truly handsome, and of a calm beauty, that contrasted with 
Mrs, Howard’s American vivacity. ‘The little boudoir to which Miss 
Dawson had retired, in order to escape her success, was continually 
crowded, and a circle was formed around her, as around a beautiful pic- 
ture. People asked whether the red ribbon, ornamented with a portrait, 
surrounded with diamonds, which she wore on her shoulder, were an 
order of beauty ; it was but the distinctive badge of Queen Victoria’s ladies 
of honour. At Lady Cowley’s party, the French ladies were in small 
number, and as is generally the case at the debut of the season, there 
were scarcely any but official names announced, such as Madame Ducha- 
tel, Madame de Menlan, Madame de Segur, Madame de la Redorte, and 
other great feminine personages, more or less connected with past, pre- 
sent, or future political affairs.—Paris Letter 


PROJECTED COURT FETES IN PARIS.—VISIT OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

It would be unfortunate if the Ministerial change which bas just taken 
place in England should, by its consequence, disturb the charmiug projects 
formed by the Queen of England and King Louis Philippe for next spring. 
It is nota mere visit to Eu thatis now contemplated ; the Queen of England 
is to come to Paris, to the Court of the Tuileries, avd her Majesty is to take 
up her residence at the Grand Trianon. Already are large numbers of work- 
men repairing, adorning, and preparing for Queen Victoria the palace which 
Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette inhabited. His Majesty Louis 
Philippe dreams but of fetes and spectacles just like a young King who had 
just ascended the throne. He will direct and superintend everything in 
person, and his activity is such, that it exhausts the most indefatigable. The 
King will first of all have a grand spectacle in the Opera salle of Versailles ; 
and, like a provident and skilful manager, he has already begun to organize 
that representation, which is to be rendered worthy of the bright years and 
magniticence of Louis XIV. The King had wished to compose his spectacle 
as follows :—The charming ballet, ‘Le Diablea Quatre,’ with Madle Car- 
lotta Grisi, and‘ La Caravane du Caire’ It is well known that the libretto 
of the ‘Caravane’ was written by Lonis XVIII., thongh he had it played 
under the name of Morell, his private secretary. But his Majesty Louis 
Phillippe was reminded of,the words of the grand morceau which concludes 
the opera:— 

‘ La victoire esta nous!’ 
Tosing this before a young foreign Queen would have been to give our- 
selves the airs of fanfarons, and bes des, a wag observed that the Queen of 
England’s name was Victoire. The ‘Caravane’ was, therefore, given up, 
and the King demanded ‘ Armide.’—Court Journal. 








the tea as if you were making poison, and all because I kept you up—just 
a little last night. Ha! I only wish you had half what I have upon my 
mind. What? You wouldn’t have half what Ihad in my head? \ndeed? 
I know what you mean; but I only wish you had. You'd have a little 
more sympathy for what I have to go through; as I say, you don’t know 
what’s on my mind. Women, who have to sit quietly basking before the 
fire all day, doing nothing whatever, except perhaps a little sewing— 
women, in their snug homes, know nothing of what their husbands have 
to go through in the world; slaving and wearing, as | may say, their very 
souls out. Ha! I only wish ’'d been aweman. Oh, you needn’t sigh, 
Mrs, Caudle, you've all the best of it from the beginning. 

For how can you tell, when your husband is doing all he can to seem 
happy and delight»d at home—What? Younever see himin such @ state ! 
You might, if you’d eyes like any other woman. I say, how can you tell 
at the very time that he’s full—running over I may say, with smiles, and 
affability, and good temper—how can you tell that his brain isn’t being 
torn into bits, and all to make his wife happy and comfortable at her own 
fireside ? I must say it; I only wish you’d my anxieties, sometimes; just 
for half a day, that’s all; you’d have more sympathy, Mrs. Caudle; a little 
more sympathy. There you go on again—with your woman’s arguments. 
If 1 have so much on my mind, I needn't stay out so laie! Hlow can you 
possibly tell what it is that detains me? If L chose, like some men, to tell 
my wife everything, and so worry you and make you unhappy with all 
sorts of anxieties,—then, indeed, I dare say I might have a little more 
tenderness from you. But, precisely because I wish to keep you in clo- 
ver—precisely because I won’t let you be worried by wordy matters— 
you think I’ve nothing to contend with. Ha! Mrs. Caudle—l can’t help 
saying it—if you only knew what was on my mind! 

What do you know what wine will do, or won’t do? Besides, I’d taken 
but a poor half-pint of the very weakest sherry last night! Only half-a- 
pint. But when I’m harassed you ought to know how a little tells upon 
me. I was not intoxicated, Mrs. Caudle; I was merely intensely anx- 
ious. And if you’d any sympathy you’d know it. Yes, a woman with 
sympathy would have felt for me; would have turned a face upon me—a 
face beaming with love and comfort—and not have been all night making 
up looks of thunder to come to breakfast with 

I’m going out, now, and I shall take the key; so don’t sit up again. I 
promised to sup at Doubleday’s to night ; and you .don’t know what’s on 
my mind. 


CHAP. VI.—SHOWING HOW CAUDLE BROUGHT HOME SOME 


“GOOD FELLOWS” TO SPEND THE EVENING, AND FOUND 


MRS. CAUDLE WITH SOME FEMALE FRIENDS AT TEA. 


I didn’t choose to say anything to you last night, Mrs, Candle—no: you | nes lace, and bows of ribbon. Caps for evening wear are still made very 


needu’t tell ine that ; I know I don’t open my lips; don’t I say so, woman? 


I didn’t speak, because indeed I was too tired. Bat I do think it hard that 
I can’t leave the house for a few days, but I mast find it swarming with pet- 
ticoats when I come back. Your friends, as you call ’em! as if women could morning dresses ; our elegantes have tov just a sense of what is becoming. 
ever befriends’ It’s rather hard, with what {’m charged for housekeey.- | to change this fashion, which bears at the same time the stamp of elegancc, 

You didn’t expect me home till 
to-morrow? Ob, no! Else I should have found you alone, and as mute as a | favoured by birth and fortune. Blue, in all its different shades of Napoleon, 
mouse ; and not a word would you have said to me about the pack of gos- | Elodie, and Adelaide glace, with a running pattern in maroon, divides its 


ing, that | must fiud the place like a fair. 


sips you'd had about you ! 


Now, Mrs. Caudle, for the fature just remember one thing. Never think | and myrtle green. Both for dresses and pelisses, velvet tr mmings, besides 
to expect me; for you shall never know the exact time when I shall come | silk, steel or marcassite buttons or g imp are indispensable, as these orna- 
home. No: | shall always take you by surprise ; as every nan who'd know | ments, besides being in good taste, are so expensive as to prevent their 


what his wife's about should do. 


Well, I think { may guess now where the housekeeping money goes to ! 


Now I can account for the grocer’s bills—and I can’t tell what other bil! 


besides—when | see the peo “le you have to eat me up And when I bring | blue, with bouquets of flowers in different colours, are much in vogue. — 
home a few frieuds that | find aboard the steam-boat—good fellows, I know. 


every one of ‘em; though | never saw 'em befure—when I come home, 


find my house full wf silks and satins—a mountain of bouvets on my bed— | point and draperies 
And after such conduct you'll 


and nothing fit for Christians to sit down to. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


During the winter, Parisis undoubtedly the favourite domain of fashion. 
The coquelterie, the good taste and love of expense of the fair eleganles, who 
are the favourite subjects, render Paris in the winter the place where, 
above all others, her wishes can be most advantageously studied. At this 
season of the year, her votaries are busily engaged preparing for innumer- 
able balls and fetes which are announced at the Tuileries, or which will be 
given by the Princes. The example coming from so high a quarter will be 
eagerly followed ; the new nobility, the financial notadilities, and all who 
have risen into power since 1830, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
aristocracy of the old regime, which is begiuning again to lift up its head, 
all are preparing for pleasure: routs, concerts, fetes of all descriptious, will 
soon follow each other with such rapidity as to leave no beeing time. 

Louis Philippe has not forgotten that the expenses of the Court and nobility 
are so many benefits to the bourgeoise classes, to whom the Court owes 
the votangle of luxury ; and this is a duty which has never been forgotten 
by the most republican governments. 

In the expectation of the pleasures of the season, dresses of the lightest 
and most transparent textures, with embroidery of gold and silver trim- 
mings of flowers and ribbons—pointed coreages not too long, short and 
graceful sleeves, garlands or coiffeurs of flowers, of such forms as are most 
becoming to the face, are in the utmost request for the toilette of young un- 
married ladies, and these costumes will be as light and graceful as their fair 
wearers themselves. For married ladies, however young, a degree of in- 
creased sobriety of colour and materia! is required, a greater richness of pa 

rure,a darker colour for the flowers, with which are mixed previous stones 
and diamonds, characterise their toilettes. For the chaperones, Pompadour 
dresses, splendid stuffs in velvet or satin, embroidered in gold and silver, 
with rich lace flowers; coiffures copied from La Valliere, from Ninon, and 
many other celebrities cf days gone by, are preparing on allsides. Similar 
costumes will shortly be needed for our London belles, when our Queen has 
once commenced the season of pleasures; but now that town is deserted, 
it is necessary, inorder to become acquainted with the fashions, to take a 
glance, not at what is worn in London itself, but rather at what is made 
there, inorder to be sent to those chateaux and villas whither our fair leaders 
of fashion have betaken themselves. 

The only change that has taken place in the shape of bonnets is, that eve- 
ry day they verge more and more directly towards the real and original 
Pamela. They are trimmed very simply; a large flower, a rosette in vel- 
vet trimmed with black lace, ora feather of the same colour as the bonnet, 
are the only ornaments allowed by our elegantes. 

Morning caps are made in embroidered muslin, trimmed with Valeucien- 


small, and placed quite at the back of the head. They areeither made in 
Brussels lace, or blonde; they are trimmed with flowers, but no ribbon, 
Silks of a rich quality and hanfsome patterns are much in favour tor 


and that degree of costliness which should distinguish the toilettes of those 


claim for pre-eminence as the favourite colour of the moment, with violet 





becoming too common ; and they will doubtless retain their favour fur some 
time longer amongst our fashionables 
$ For dinner-dresses, Pompadour satins, in white, cabbage-green, or sky- 


The costliness ot the material dispenses with the necessity for any trimming. 
[| The skirts are made quite plain, but very full; the body with a rounded 


material are trimmed with fur, with gimp, or with lace; also with battons, 
which are employed in every description of costume. For those ladies 
who fear the cold, large cloaks, trimmed with velvet, are also quite en re- 


gle.—Court Journal, —— 
ON PASSING IN ASTEAMER BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHA- 
RYBDIS. 


Is this that fearful scene of poet's song 
Where hideous Scylla spreads her yawuing jaws t 
Where dark and horrible Charybdis draws 
The hapless bark his deadly toils among ? 
Serene and safe, in art’s protection strong, 
By fair Calabria’s varying shores we glide— 
And ne’er was softer breeze or smoother tide 
Than greets us as we gently sweep along. 
Ah, proud and gallant Roman! thou whose fame 
Was earn'd on many a field of bloody fight, 
Did thy stern spirit then, in vain affright, 
Shrink at a phantom, tremble at a name ? 
Yet thus it was—and thus ‘tis with us all— 
The evils we imagine most appal. 

—= = 


Sunwiwary. 


Portraits OF CHaRLEs I. anp HIs QurEN, by Vandyke, are stated, in 
the Suffolk Chronicle, to have been bought for a few shillings froma Mr. 
Fenton, a broker at Bury, and being sent to London, and cleaned, are now 
valued at 500 guineas. They are in the possession of Sir Thomas Cullan. 


Brazitian DiamMonps —A letter in the Frankfort Journal gives the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the diamond mines recently discovered in Bra- 
zil :—‘ Hatsfull of the stones have been picked up and brought away. Two- 
thirds of them are of a yellowish tinge, and do not possess the usual hard- 
ness of the diamond, but many of them are very fine. The house of Bomfim 
and Reshesler, the largest diamond merchants at Rio Janeiro, at first threw 
doubts upon the reality of this discovery ; but notwithstanding this every 
one who has diamonds on hand is endeavouring to sell them at the best 
price they can obtain, fearing a great reduction in the value.’ 


Natural History.—The Renfrewshire Advertiser (a very able Scottish 
Conservative newspaper) gives an account of a collection of natural history 
sent home to Paisley from Illinois, by a Mr. Peter Mason; the most curious 
part of which is the skulls of two stags, which appear to have interlocked 
their antlers sv inextricably together in combat, as to have lived four months 
in that cundition, and finally to have failen a prey to the wolves, against 
whom they had uo means of defence. 


Maprip, Dec. 9.—At a chapter of the order of Charles IIT., the Queen 
wore the most magnificent and sumptuous costume. Her Majesty was re- 
splendent with jewels. Near her stood the Infante Don Francisco de 
Paula and his son, the new Dukes de Rianzares and Valencia, and the old 
Duke de Bayles and M. Martinez de la Rosa. Sixty Knights were pre- 
sent. The Grand Crosses distinguished themselves by the white feathers 
in their caps. The other Knights wore blue feathers. The Archbishop 
of Toledo officiated on the occasion. 

Low’s Epinpurcu MaGazine, No. I., is acknowledged with thanks. The 
importance of its subjects, its grave and religions tone, and the abil ity of the 
articles we have had time to peruse, impress us very favourably; and we 
consider it likely to succeed among people of serious minds. It is strongly 
anli-Puseyite.—Lit. Gaz. 


* Signor GiuseLe1.—We read wiih regret that this favourite vocalist, who 
had gone in the vain search of bealth to Lialy, died lately at Naples, after a 
second surgical operation for dropsy. His widow, the popular dancer, is 
stated to be in London 

Lorp Wuarnciirre.—The late President of the Council is to be record- 
ed in the list of noble authors: his Life and Correspondence of his celebrat- 
ed relative Lady Mary Wortley Montague, published by Mr. Bentley, has 
taken its place among ented ute in our national polite literature. 

A Curistmas Mor.—On Christmas morning, the Prince Ernest steamer 
left Boulogne with a numero us body of passengers; and soon after, in the 
tremendous gale, the engiue broke, and the vessel became unmanageable.— 
In the midst of the danger and the terror inspired by it, a gentleman who 
had kept the deck, in spite of the waves dashing over it, looked into the 
cabin below, where he found all in distress and dismay. In the midst of this 
scene our friend called out to the pitiful rout, ‘ Well, [ see you are keeping 
your Christmas in Earnest.” 

A Linerat Orrer.—A pedestrian at Hyde Park Corner, the other day, 
nearly ran down by a returning hearse, hastily exclaimed, ‘ Hallo, are you 
going to kill me?’ to which the driver gravely answered, ‘ Killyou? Ay, 
and bury you too, if you don’t take better care!’ 

The Newspaper Battle of the Expresses this week was said by an invete- 
rate punster to be 7'riste (Trieste) on the one side, and Mar-sales on the 
other. 

Batus avp WasHuovses FoR THE LAsourinG Ciasses.—To celebrate the 
laying of the foundation stone of the model establishment in Wentworth 
Street, the friends and patrons of this association dined together at the Lon- 
don Tavern, on Tuesday last. The Lord Mayor presided. The entertain- 
ment was such as this tavern is celebrated for providing ; and what with ap- 
peals to their benevolence, and the good cheer, the company, about 250 in 
number, were led to subscribe menely £1000. 


Bisnop ALEXANDER OF JeRUSALEM.—By letters from Cairo, it appears 
that the ill-fated Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem had died suddenly, of _ 
oplexy, on the 23d of Novemper, whilst travelling in the desert, and mo 
five hours’ distance from that city. He was accompanied by his lady an 
daughter. 

Duty on Cameos.—The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade have given directions for the admissiun of cameos at the daty of five 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Dunropin Castte.—We are informed that no less a sum than £70,000 
is to be expended in improvements on Dunrobin Castle. Such a sum in 
such a district cannot fail to be of immense benefit to the county of Suth- 
erland geuerally. 


All the workmen at Warren’s blacking manufactory were regaled, on 
Christmay-day, at their own homes, with a plentiful supply of roast beef and 
other good fare, by the proprietors, Messrs. Russell and Wright. 


The lighthouse fixed by Mr. Bush on the Good win Sends has disappeared. 
The exact time of its sinking in the sandsis not known, as the fog prevent- 
ed observation for two or three days. 


Emicration To Scortanp.—Many of our able-bodied labourers and 
country girls are emigrating from about this locality to Dandee in Scotland, 
where they find good employment, at the rate of from 12s, to 15s, per week. 
Kings County Chronicle. 


New Oxrorp Test.—The vicar of acountry town having occasion lately 
to remonstrate with an Oxford tradesman on the extvavagance of his charge, 
was informed by him in answer, that ‘in his opinion no one can be a gen- 
tleman who objects to pay £1 10s. for his son’s hat.’ 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE BY Pavrers.~-Lately, the inmates of the Honi- 
ton union presented a silver table-spoon to the master and matron, who have 
resigned, having been appointed to the Wellington union. It bore the fol- 
lowing inscription: —‘ Presented by the inmates of the Honiton union work- 
house to Mr. and Mrs. Passmore, for their kind attention to them during a 
period of six years as master and matron of the Honiton union workhouse.’ 


Moeniricent Bequests.—We understand that the executors of the late 
Miss Sargent, of Kempsey (W. H. Rickets, Esq., and Mr. W. Powell), are 
about to pay the following munificent bequests of that lady, free of duty, to 
the undermentioned charities :—Worcester Infirmary, £1000; Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, £1000; Seciety fur the Conversion of the 
Jews, £500; Church Building Society, £500; Worcester Dispensary, 
£500; Clergy Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity, £500; Refuge lor the Des- 
titute, £300; Worcester Penitentiary, £300.— Worcester Journal. 


It is said that George Lane Fox, Esq., of Bramham Park, is likely to be 
the Conservative candidate for the west-riding of Yor shire, in opposition to 
Lord Morpeth. Mr. Fox isa great favourite with a large majority of the 
electors. 

The Spanish government are making strong efforts to check smuggling, 
and a small steamer employed by the revenue (built in England by Messrs. 
Miller. Ravenhill, and Co.) has cut up the trade a good deal on the coast 
from Cadiz to Gibraltar. 


WaxktrieLp.—Mr. Daniel Gaskell has yie!ded to the supplications of the 
Whig- Radicals of Wakefield, and has consented to be put in nomination for 
the borough in the event of an early election. 











That gem of the toilette—a velvet dress, is an old 


expect me to keep my temper? Yes; you'll open your eyes aud affect to | much less to surpass 


stare at me, if { only swear the smallest iu the world— when, if you'd mar 





fashion, which will be ever new ; for nothing has yet been invented to equal, | riches of the Kast. 


Velvet is also the favourite wear for out-of-door covering. Surtouts in this | himself ! 


Goon Conscrence.—A good conscience is more to be desied than all the 
How sweet are the slumbers of him w!.o can lie dewn 
on his pillow and review the transactions of every day with \at condemning 
A good conscience is the finest opiate.-- Knox, 
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HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILWAY. 


One of the largest meetings we have ever seen at Quebec was held on 
Wednesday evening last, 14th inst., in the City Hall, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. The meeting was called at the in- 
stance of the General Committee of the supporters of the Halifax and Que- 
bec Railway project, for the purpose of hearing from G. R. Young, Esq., 
M. P. P. of Halifax, an exposition of the prospects and ultimate advanta- 
ges of this truly national enterprise. The room was crowded long before 
the arrival of the Committee, and the Chair was taken, by request, by the 
Hon. R. E. Caron, Mayor of the City, whose sentiments in favour of the 
project have been before publicly expressed. 

J. C. Fisher, Esq., was named Secretary. m 

The first resolution was moved, after an eloquent and truly British speech, 
by the Hon. T. C. Aylwin, M. P. P. for the city. nae 

The Hon. A. W. Cochran moved the second resolution in a neat and per- 
tinent address, which he concluded by introducing G. R. Young, Esq., to 
the assembly. ae 

The following are the Resolutions in order, as they were proposed :— 

Moved by the Hon. T.C . Aylwin, seconded by H. Atkinson, Esq.., 

1. Resolved,—That this meeting regards with unabated interest the es- 
tablishment of arailway between the cities of Halifax and Quebec, with a 
view to its ultimate extension throughout the Province of Canada, and is 
satisfied from the wane and researches already made that it is indispen- 
sable for the full and beneficial development of the commercial, agricultu- 
tural aud mineral resources of these Provinces, for the extension and pros- 
perity of their trade, and for the integrity of the Empire whetber in peace 

r war. 
¥ Moved by the Hon. A. W. Cochran, seconded by J. McLeod, Esq., 

9. Resolved,—That although this meeting most cordially sympathizes 
with the feeling expressed in the sister province of New Branswick by a 
body of the people to improve its agriculture and to extend its trade, by 
laying a line of railway from Fredericton and St. Andrews to Woodstock 
and the Grand Falls, aud will rejoice to see it completed, and although there 
appear to be strong grounds for believing that the proposed line of rail- 
way, passing to the east of Lake Temiscouata and of the Grand Falls, and 
thence by the bend of the Petitcodiac through the counties of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland to Halifax, with branches to the cities of Fredericton 
and St. Jobn, so laid as to secure to them the fullest possible participation 
in the benefits of this great undertaking, is best adapted to the great nation- 
al objects the projectors have in view,—a line of military defence, an im- 
mediate and extensive system of immigration to the provinces, the rapid 
and safe transmission of the mails from the Atlantic to the heart of Canada, 
and a mode of intercolonial communication which wi] secure, whether in 

eace or in war, the transit through British territory of the products of 
British North America, and thus preserve to them the privileges and pro- 
tection extended by the navigation laws and policy of the parent state,— 
this meeting nevertheless concurs in the opinion expressed in a resolution 
adopted at a former meeting of the inhabitants of Quebec on the 23d of Oc- 
tober last, in reference tu this subject ‘that it is desirable that the line be 
laid out by scientific men of established character as speedily as possible, 
with the concurrence of the Imperial Government.’ : 

Moved by H. LeMesurier, Esq., seconded by Mr. Sheriff Sewell, 

3. Resolved,—That this meeting has read with pleasure the despatches 
and letters written or approved off by their Excellencies the late Governor- 
General Lord Metcalfe, Sir William Colebrook and Lord Falkland, in favour 
of the undertaking, and is satisfied that the continuance of these exertions 
so as to effect success will secure to them the respect and gratitude of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects on this continent. 

Moved by the Hon. John Neilson, seconded by the Hon. Louis Massue, 

4. Resolved,—That this meeting has learned with high satisfaction that 
His Excellency Lord Cathcart, who now administers the affairs of this Pro- 
vince, has expressed a decided opinion in favour of the enterprise ,—and 
that an address be forthwith forwarded to His Excellency requesting that he 
will be pleased to transmit a copy of these resolutions to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, to the end that the aid of the Imperial Parliament may he solicited 
to complete an enterprise so important in a national point of view, and so 
indispensable to the protection and prosperity of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
this hemisphere. 

Moved by Okill Stuart, Esquire, seconded by Dr. Morrin, 

5. Resolved,—T nat the members of the city and county of Quebec be re- 
quested at the next session of the Provincial Legislature to support an ad- 
dress to the Crown onthis subject, to obtain an act of Incorporation, exten- 
sive grants of land along the line, such pecuniary aid as the public funds 
will allow, and such a course of public action by delegation or otherwise as 
will secure, with the assistance of the Government of the Parent State and 
of the capitalists of Great Britain, the early and successful completion of this 
enterprise 

Moved by P. J. O. Chauveau, Esq., M. P. P., seconded by T. Legare, 
Esq. 

é Resolved,—That the Secretaries of the Provincial Committees be re- 
quested to forward copies of these resolutions to the Presidents of the Boards 
of Trade at Montreal, Kingston, Coburg, Hamilton and elsewhere within 
the Province, and to solicit their zealous co-operation, this meeting being 
satisfied that the benefits anticipated from this undertaking will not be fully 
realized uatil the line of -ommunication is extended throughout the Prov- 
ince. 

Moved by E. Montizambert, Esquire, seconded by T. W. Lloyd, Es- 
c uire, 

. 7. Resolved,—That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Secre- 

taries of the Provincial Committees at Halifax, St. John’s, Westmoreland, 
Amherst, Truro, Ouslow, Baise Verte, St. Andrew’s, and Priuce Edward's 

Island, and that they be requested to take effective measures to bring the 

subject under the favourable consideration of the Legislature of Nova Sco- 

ta, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, in order te secure continu- 
ed and harmonious action. 

Meved by Dr. Fremont, seconded by J. Motz, Esq , 

8. Resolved,—Tnat copies of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the 
Provisional Committee of the ‘ Halifax and Quebec Railway’ in London, 
with an ——— of the thanks of this meeting for the exertions they have 
made in collecting and publishing useful information so as to excite and di- 
rect the attention of the British Public to the enterprise; and that at the 
same time the Secretaries of the Provisional Committee of Quebec be re- 
(quested to state that this meeting cordially approves of the resolution passed 
by the Board in London that no prospectus sbould be published and no stock 
allotted until that suppori to the undertaking is secured from the Home and 
Provincial Governments which will make it a matter of certainty that the 
project shall be successfully carried into effect. 

Moved by Dr. Fisher, seconded by Councillor Wilson, 

9. Resolved,—That the best thanks of this meeting are eminently due to 
G. R. Young, Esq., M. P. P., of Halifax, for the able and eloquent man- 
ner in which he has explained the advautages and prospects to be expected 
lrom the execution of the proposed Halifax and Quebec Railway, and for the 
untiring zeal and exertion which he has personally displayed inthe promotion 
of this magnificent enterprise. 

Moved by Mr Woolsey, seconded by Dr. Fisher, 

10. Resolved, —That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Honour- 
able Mayor of Quebec; for his kindness in taking the chair, and for the 
manner in which he has presided over this meeting. 

Afler the second resolution Mr. G. R. Young rose, and in the course of a 
long and eloquent address riveted the attention of the Meeting, interrupted 
by frequent and enthusiastic plaudits, The thanks of the Meeting were vot- 
ed to him by acclamation, and at the close of the proceedings, three hearty 
cheers were given for Mr. Young and, ‘ success to the Railway !” 

Mr. Young rose amidst cheers and said, — 


Before touching on the resolution which Mr. Cochran has introduced so 
ably, but in terms far too flattering and undeserved as regards myself, let 
me say that before leaving Halifax to collect the information which I thouglit 
necessary, before any onecould come toa practical conclusion as to this 
great project, | little anticipated that I should ha’e been placed in so hon- 
ourable, and yet so responsible, asituation. I came to act an humble part— 
to enquire, to collate statistics, not with the belief, for as to this my opinion 
remains unchanged—that | could either instruct or guide. Before I have 
done, I am satisfied that this meeting will agree with me that that com- 
mittee, Mr. Mayor, of which yu have been so active and able a Member, 
have undervalued their own and over-estimated any poor services I can 
render. It would be a gratifying reflection, if [ could equal, for it is not re- 
quired to exceed, the zeal and fidelity you and they have applied to the per- 
formance of their public trust; for | can say with all sincerity, as one colo- 
nist, that I have read with high gratification, the address, the resolations aud 
correspondence, which have already appeared under their sanction, and that 
this city as well as the country should esteem it fortunate that they have 
been able to combine a body of men possessing such rare qualifications for 
efficiency and success. We have first the long experience and valued taleuts 
of Mr. Neilson, the pure public spirit of Mr. Black, the high professional 
talents of Mr. Stuart and Mr. Aylwin, the extensive literary entertainments 
and ripe knowledge of Mr. Cochran aud Dr. Fisher, and the mercantile 
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skill and influence of Mr. Walker, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bell:—any man 
may indeed be proud of being called upon to aid such associates, and es- 
pecially when I consider the great national colonial object to which our 
common exertions are to be directed. 

Passing from these preliminary observations, the meeting havea right to 
enquire, and [ am bound, in all candour, to explain, the objects which have 
brought me here. It is known to my friends that [and my brother the 
Honble. the Speaker of the Assembly of Nova Scotia are acting now as 
the professional agents, the Solicitors and Counsel of the Provincial Com- 
mittee in London, to whom the meritis due of originating this project, and 
who are labouring, as I believe, with honourable motives, to complete it, if 
it can be done. When I went to England last summer on my own private 
affairs, the project was to me unknown. When first applied to in Scotland 
in relation to it, [ thought that, if not chimerical, 1t was rather in advance of 
the age; and although then pressed to give the sanction of my name to 
the scheme, I expressly declined to form any public connection with its pro- 
jectors, until 1 had consulted the leading mer. ef the colonies, and seen how 
far it would recommend itself to the public intelligence here. Before long, 
I found the committee in correspondence with their Excellencies Sir W. 
Colebrooke and Lord Falkland, and then came the report of the public meet- 
ing at Halifax— the appointment of a committee, anda connexion formed 
with a constituency named by the community of which I wasa member 
After my return to London,I began to study the effect of the projected 
lines of railroad running from the Atlantic ports to the United States so as 
to embrace the trade and productions of the rich country to the west. [ 
then prepared the letter of the ‘ Colonist,’ which having been republished 
here is generally known, and agreed to act openly with the London Com- 
mittee and to render them every exertion in my power to have this great en- 
terprise enquired into, and it practical, completed. Before dcing so, they 
rc two distinct pledges; and as in Nova Scotia, they have been most un- 
airly subjected to party opposition, and doubts were propagated as to the 
integrity and purity of their motives, at a meeting of the board, held on the 
2nd of Dec. last, they passed two resolutions, which I shall now read, in 
order to remove any suspicions, if sach existed here, that they ever design- 
ed fraud, either upon the British or Colonial public. 

‘ That the Board will not be responsible for auy expense except such as 
shall be incurred by its authority and vote, nor shall the members of the 
Sub-Committee in the Colony be as such in any way liable for expenses in- 
curred by this Board. 

‘ That until the feeling of the respective Colonial Legislatures be ascer- 
tained with regard to the Acts for the Incorporation of the Company, the 
Prospectus shall not be issued to the public in Great Britain or North Ame- 
rica, and no subscription for Stock shall be made until that support to the 
undertaking be secured from the Home and Provincial Governments, which 
will make it a matter of certainty that the project shall be successfully carried 
into effect.’ 

I confess that I have felt anxious that this Committee, although regarded 
by me as entitled to support and confidence, should have other names and 
weightier influeace, but at the origin of the scheme, several of my Colonial 
friends in London did not consider, as thousands did here, that the project 
could be accomplished. trust, however, that the results of the late en- 

uiries conducted by your and other committees, by myself in this journey 
through the United States and Canada, and the mass of practical iaformation 
thus collected, and which can be brought to bear so efficiently in its sup- 
port, will remove thedoubts which existed in London, as they Lave done 
with some here sincerely attached to coloniat interests ; and thas induce Mr 
R. Gillespie, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Gould, Mr. Brooking, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Pemberton, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Norman, and others to rally 
round this body, to give them the guarantee of their names, and thus to put 
the project before the public, under patronage which will inspire here uni- 
versal respect and confidence. 

Having thus been pledged to this project, by recommending it in a na- 
tional point of view, L returned to the provinces with the determination to 
enquire into its commercial statistics—in other words, to ascertain what it 
would cost, the returns which it would yield, and the prospect of its giving 
a fair return to capitalists wno would embark in it: for [ repeat here what | 
have before said, and it is 4 sentiment which will find favour with every 
honourable mind, that we should be no party in putting forward the scheme 
and soliciting the embarkation of English capital, if not prepared to embark 
our own, ee farther to prove that the shareholders would receive an ade- 
quate return. In Nova Scotia, the sourcescfinformation were not at hand ; 
and hence being called to Boston on professional business, | determined to 
perform a double duty—to enquire into the statistics of railways in the Unit- 
ed States, the cost of management and transit there, and then to pass on 
through the western sectious of New York to Montreal and Quebec, that | 
might complete the enquiries here, consult your committee and the otber 
leading men of Canada, better acquainted with the local relations of your 
trade than I can pretend to be, and thus endeavour to acquire and present 
that general view of the subject necessary to pruduce conviction and to win 
success. Let me add, that if these enquiries had conducted me 
to the conclusion that it was a project impracticable, because be- 
yond the means and present circumstances of the Colonies, I would 
have submitted these facts to your committee; and abandoning it myself 
would have entreated them, as { am sure they would have done, if their 
judgments had been convinced, to sanction my act by their concurrence ; 
but, sir, if I felt doubt and hesitancy when I left Nova Scotia, these have 
now been removed; and I feel satisfied that before five years from this 
date this great band of colonial connexion will be laid, avd the Atlantic 
and the St. Lawrence connected by that mode of communication, so mir- 
aculous and inspiring, as to be alike the wonder and ornament of the 
age. 

But before coming to figures, I pause for an instant to state that I look 
upon this enterprise independent of any London Committee, or of any dis- 
tant or extraneous influence. [view it as a colonist—as a subject of the 


and energy, such high pre-eminence among the nations of the earth; and 
have raised and sustained that noble constitution, which preservesso well 
the just prerogatives of the Crown, and yet secures the rights, and vivifies 
the talents, the spirit and the energies of the people. It is from considera- 
tions such as these, that the subject swells into magnitude and importance ; 
and casts a solemn light and influence over the vistas of the future [ refer 
not here to pecuniary results, I speak not uow of its effect in the devel- 
opement of vur resources or upon trade—I look not to it as giving a fresh 
and expansive impulse to the progress of the colonial mind—! view it as a 
legislator, and under the aspect which such responsibilities inspire. I see 
above me that proud citadel giving protection to the maguificent river 
which sweeps beneath its base, and frowning defiance on the regions of the 
far south, with the standard of old England floating above. Strong as it is, 
bristling with cannon, we know our strength is not there. No—we feel that 
our city is safe, because England is supreme in the congress of nations and 
that this is part of her demesne; that if we were touched, 400,000 men are 
ready to flash their arms, and 500 gallant ships, careering o’er the deep, 
‘to waken their voice of dormant thunder,’ to aid the exertions of our own 
gallant militia, who fought so bravely in 1812, and as Mr. Aylwin says, aud 
I believe, are ready to fight again, to repel and punish the invader. { ask, 
are we prepared to dissever the existing allegiance, to abandon this high 
protection—to lose the privileges with which we are invested ? 

But let me not be misunderstood. I am no advocate for hostilities—] 
raise no voice, like Sempronius, for war—I will not forget, either the duty 
we owe to God or humanity, by irritating national prejudices or passions. 


rica is trying out assailed or disturbed. No man could travel where | have 
lately been, without feeling unfeigned respect for a people who have made 
their country such asceve of life, wealth, intellectual energy and enterprise. 
She is, indeed, a great country, in her cities, manafactories, fields, railroads. 
And as to the circle to whose friendly intimacies | have been admitted in 
Boston, the Perkins, the Quinceys, the Storys, the Curtises and the Summers 
—they are those who, in their public spirit and magnificence, cosmopolitan 
feeling, high talent and honourable bearing, reflect credit on their ancestors 
and the country to which they belong. 1am not, therefore, insensible to 
the respect to which America and her past exertions are entitled ; but it is 
possible to admire the offering aud the partner of another without giving 
to either that tide-flow of the heart and the affections, leading to general 
self-sacrifice and to pure and steady devotion, which we extend to our 
own.— Quebec Gaz. 
a 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
TRACTS ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 
No. 1. 
Uninunasitep Countries.—The law of nations on the subject of unin- 
habited countries is thus laid down by Vattel, Ch. 1s, ”. 159 160 (Ist 
American edition, N. Y. 1796) ‘ All mankind have an equal right to the 





things that have not yet fallen into the possession of any one; and these 
‘things belong to the first possessor. When therefare a nation finds a 
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empire--a descendant of that Saxon race, who have earned by their virtues 


For one, I have no desire to see the great democratic principle which Ame- | 
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country uninhabited and without a master, it may lawfully take possession 
of it: and after it has sufficiently made known its will in this respect, it 
cannot be deprived of it by another. Thus navigators going on the dis- 
covery, furnished with a commission from their sovereign, and meeting 
with islands, or other desert countries, have taken possession of them in 
the name of their nation: and this title has been commonly respected ; 
provided it was soon after followed by a real possession. 

‘ But it is questioned whether a nation may not thus appropriate to it- 
self, by merely taking possession of a country, which it really does not 
occupy; and in this manner reserve to itself much more than it is able to 
people or cultivate. It is not difficult to determine, that such a preten- 
sion would be absolutely contrary to the law, and opposite to the views of 
Nature, who, appointing all the earth to supply the wants of man in gene- 
ral, gave to no nation the right of appropriating to itself a country but for 
the use it makes of it, and not to hinder others from improving it. The 
law of nations then only acknowledges the property and sovereignty of a 
nation over uninhabited countries, of which they shall really, and in fact, 
take possession, in which they shall form settlements, or of which they 
shall make actual use. 

‘ in reality, when navigators have met with desert countries, in which 
those of other nations have erected some monuments to show their having 
taken possession of them, they have no farther given themselves any pain 
about that vain ceremony, than as it proceeded from the regulation of the 
Popes, who divided a great part of the world between the crowns of Cas- 
tile and Portugal.’ 

These remarks of Mons. Vattel appear to involve the following rules : 

Ist. That when an uninhabited country is discovered by an adventurer 
bearing a national commission, the fruits of the discovery belong to the 
nation whose commission he bears. 

2nd. That whensuch a discovery is made by a mere private adventurer 
bearing no national commission, the fruits of it belong to the individual 
himself. 

3rd. That the rights acquired under such a discovery, are subject tothe 
two following conditions, viz : 

Ist. That they are publicly claimed at the time. 

2nd. That the country shall be occupied and settled within a reasonable 
period ; and if either of these things is unreasonably delayed, the country 
is then open to all mankind. 

It might perhaps be sufficient to allege, in behalf of these rules, their 
evident tendency to advance the interests of mankind, by encouraging the 
exploration of the whole earth, as well by individuals as by nations, and 
by promoting the settlement of all such parts of it as may be suitable for 
the abode of the human race; and the manifest fact that they have no in- 
jurious tendency whatever. As regards the first rule, this, we think it 
will be acknowledged by all, is reason enough to assign for it. The se- 
cond and third rules, however, may be thought by some to require further 
elucidation, and we shall accordingly make them the subject of more par- 
ticular comment. As to the second rule, viz: that when an uninhabited 
country is discovered by a mere private adventurer, not having a national 
commission, the fruits of the discovery are his own, it is true that Vattel 
does not state the rule in express terms; yet it seems to be clearly im- 
plied in what he does say; for he evidently considers it essential to the 
validity of a national claim to an uninhabited country, on the ground of 
original discovery by the nation setting up such claim, that the discovery 
should have been made under a commission of such nation. He makes a 
manifest distinction between a discovery so made, and a discovery made 
without such commission. What that distinction is, he does not indeed 
explain ; and much less does he assign any reason for it, or even hint at 
any reasons. 

Weare left then to enquire for ourselves what this distinction is, and 
what is the reason for it; and for these we need look no further than to the 
great fundamental principle of universal jurisprudence—of the law of na- 
tions as well as of the municipal law of all civilized countries—which as- 
signs the fruits ofindusiry and integrity, of energy and enterprise, to the 
parties by whom these qualities have been successfully exerted in securing 
such fruits. It makes no difference in principle, whether the exertion 
has been made by a nation, or by an individnal—if a nation has made it, 
the results belong tothe nation ; if an individual has made it, they belong 
to him.—These results indeed may in some cases be of such a peculiar 
character, or his own peculiar circumstances may be such, that an indi- 
vidual may find it exceedingly difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to 
appropriate them, even partially, to his own exclusive benefit, or he may 
not think it worth his while to make the attempt—he may be satisfied 
with the mere honour resulting from the achievement, but in all cases he 
has the right to claim them if he sees fit, and appropriate them if he can. 
Hence it follows, that when the discovery of an uninhabited country is 
the result of private enterprise, the fruits of such discovery belong as 
much tothe individual by whom that enterprise was accomplished, as 
they belong to a particular nation, when such discovery has been made by 
such nation; and that the difficulty which an individual must neces sarily 
experience in an attempt to colonize such country, is not a valid objec- 
tion to his claiming that right if he sees fit to do so. It may be further 
observed that if the individual himself is either unwilling or unable to do 
any thing towards the settlement of the country, he can assign his rights 
for a valuable consideration, or he may give them away, either to some 
other individual, or association of individuals, or to some sovereign na- 
tion, either his own or any other at his own pleasure. 

If the preceding views are correct, and we do not see how they can be 
questioned, the rule secondly above stated is asclear and certain as the first; 
and we accordingly proceed to the examination of the third raie, viz : That 
the rights acquired under such a discovery are subject to the two following 
conditions : 

Ist. That they are publicly claimed at the time. 

2nd. That the country shall be occupied and settled within a reasonable 
period ; andif either of these things is unreasonably delayed, the country 
is then epen to all mankind. 

With respectto the first condition expressed in the rule, viz ; that rights 
acquired must be publicly claimed at the time, its object isto compel dis- 
coverers of uninhabited countries, to make known to the rest of the world, 
withoutany needless delay, whatare their intentions as regards the coun- 
tries discovered—whether they mean to avail themselves of their newly 
acquired rights by appropriating the results of their discoveries to their own 
use, or not. Mankind have an obvious and very important interest in 
knowing this, and therefore have a right to know it. 

lt a disceverer were allowed to keep his intentions to himself—if he could 
do this withoutimparing his right, the settlement of the newly discovered 
country might be long delayed, to the preju live of the land at large. Other 
adventurers might hesitate to attempt the settlement of a country 80 situated; 
for suchatteinpts would always be iiable to be interrupted and frustrated by 
the original discoverers, and such interruptions moreover would always be 
attended with danger to the peace of the world. Hence the propriety 
i Hence the necessity of holding, 
that without a compliance with this condition, no right can be claimed under 
the discovery. 

In what manner this is generally complied with in the case of national 


the absolute necessity, of this condition. 








discoveries, Mons. Vattel has pointed out, viz. the discoverer makesan acta- 
al entry into the country, aud takes possession in the name of the nation 
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whose coumission he bears—and Mons. Vattel should have added, that of 
this ceremony a record or memorandum is made, which at the first oppor- 
tunity is duly published, with an account of the discovery. When these 
steps have been taken, everything has then been done, which can be reas- 
onably required, to inform the worldof the discovery and the rights claimed 
under it, and the world is then bound in reason to take notice of the dis- 
covery and respect the rights so claimed. The ceremony of landing and 
taking formal possession in the name of the nation, does not however seem 
to be essential ; any other mode, we conceive, of making known the inten- 
tions of the nation to claim the country wiil answer the purpose just as well, 
rovided it be equally effectual. Thus a nation, it seems, might make 
ecw both the discovery and the rights claimed under it, by a public pro- 
clamation, and by causing copies of such proclamation, duly cutheutinhad. 
to be delivered to the proper authorities of all other nations ; and many other 
modes may easily be imagined. The mode pointed out by Mons. Vattel, it 
must nevertheless be admitted, is in general the easiest, simplest and best; 
and has therefore been generally, as far as we know, universally adopt- 
ed. 
The same mode, it seems, may also be employed in the case of an indi- 
vidual discoverer; and indeed we cannot readily see what contrivance, 
except actual landing and taking possession in his own name, and the 
publication of these facts, together with an account of the discovery, could 
answer his purpose. An individual in such a case, we apprehend, would 
be bound to declare his intentions, with all the formality, and in the most 
solemn manner, which the nature of the case admitted. If he could land 
and take possession, he would be bound to do it, and ought not to content 
himself with simply declaring his intentions in the published account of 
his discovery. A declaration so made might not command that confidence 
in his sincerity, which an actual landing and taking possession, when 
practicable, could hardly fail to inspire. But when a landing is imprac- 
ticable or dangerous, that, it seems, should excuse the omission; for if 
that fact is stated, together with the intention of the discoverer in the pub- 
lished account of the discovery, the reason .of the omission will be seen, 
and such omission will furnish no ground for doubting whether or not he 
is in earnest in the claim which he pretends to set up. In the course of 
these tracts, we shall probably have occasion to submit some further ob- 
servations on the subject of the publicity which an individual discoverer 
of an uninhabited country, claiming the fruits of his discovery, is bound 
to give to such discovery and claims; and the different modes which he 
may pursue in making them public. We shall reserve them however for 
another place, conceiving that we have said enough on that count at 
present, 

Our next head of remark, is the second condition of the third rule, viz., 
that the newly discovered country shall be actually occupied and settled 
within areasonable time. This also, it will be seen on reflection, is an 
indispensable condition. The interests of mankind require that the coun- 
try should be settled with all convenient speed, and without this condi- 
tion the ultimate settlement of the country is likely to be retarded by the 
discovery, rather than accelerated ; for in every case of such a discovery, 
there is always a strong probability that if the discovery had not been 
made at that particular time and by that particular nation or adventurer 
who actually made it, the same or some equivalent discovery soon would 
have been made by some other adventurer, or some other nation, who 
would have taken measures for colonizing it; and by allowing the sctual 
discoverer to take his own time for settling the country, the world is cut 
off from the benefit of this contingency, so long as he remains inactive. 
Hence the necessity of holding, that if the first discoverer sleeps upon his 
gi rights, he loses them, and the country is then open to all man- 

ind. 

Mons. Vattel, we acknowledge, has not expressly said that such are the 
consequences; but we contend that these consequences are plainly involv- 
ed in what he has said—for he states in the passage above cited, that when 
the required ceremonies have been used, the title so acquired ‘has been 
commonly respected, provided it has been afterwards followed by a real pos- 
session ;’ and again in the same passage, he observes in substance, a little 
further on, that ‘the law of nations only acknowledges the rigbts of an origi- 
nal discoverer to uninhabited countries of which they shall really and in 
fact take possession, in which they shall form settlements, or of which they 
shall make actual use.’ The necessary consequence is, that if the original 
discoverer neglects to take actual possession and commeuce the settlement of 
the country, or commence using it in some way, within a reasonable period 
of time, which must of course be greater or less, according to the circum- 
stances of each case, the country will fall to the first occupant, let him be 
who he may. We shall here add, that, in our judgment, if such first occu- 
pant, when he first enters the country, claims the whole of it, and if his re- 
sources for settling it are such that in all human probability he will be able 
within a reasonable time to fill it with a population of reasonable density, his 
claim ought to be respected. But if he claims an extent of country altogeth- 
er disproportioned to such resources, then the rest of the world is not bound 
to respect such claim beyond the limits which these resources will fairly 
warrant, under a liberal view of the subject—and the rest of the country 
will be open to one or more adventures, according to its extent. It seemses- 
seutial that every occupant of such a country should distinctly make known 
what part he intends to occupy, which, in the case of colonies planted by 
sovereign nations, may easily be done in the shape of public grants or char- 
ters, duly authenticated and furnished to the colonists, or by legislative acts, 
clothing them in either case, with the needful authority, and defining the 
limits of their respective settlements, or by public proclamation to the same 
effect. In the case of independent colonies planted by individuals, if such 
a thing should be attempted, (as it may be according to the above reasoning, 
when an individal can command the necessary means and secure the needfal 
protection,) other modes might be resorted to; but we need not stop to 
point them out at present. In truth, we see no reason why original discov- 
erers proceeding to colonize a country should not be held to some such re- 
striction, for no colony, as Mons. Vattel clearly states, should be allowed to 
grasp at more territory than it can improve, to the exclusiou of other ad- 
venturers, who might improve it. We have now shown, as we think, that 
the second and third rules above stated, are fairly deducible from the above 
remarks of Mons. Vattel, and are perfectly reasonable—and indeed not mere- 
ly reasonable, but indispensably necessary to a just decision of those ques- 
_ of title, which generally arise from the discovery of uninhabited coun- 

es. 

—@———_ 
From the Journal af Commerce. 


NOOTKA SOUND CONVENTION. 


Although a western man, 1 ama firm believer in that part of General Jack- 
son's maxim which ‘asks nothing but what is clearly right.’ I should be 
very glad to know, as many of our people profess to, that our right to the 
whole of Oregon is ‘clear and unquestionable;’ for two reasons. One is, I 
always prefer to believe that our own government is in the right. Another 
s, U consider it very undesirable to us, that Engiand should have a perma- 
nent footing on the Northwest coast. But I cannot believe that our right to 
the whole is clear without evidence ; much less, when there appears to me 
to be strong evidence to the contrary. 


If the following views are incorrect, I shall be happy to see them shown 
to be so. 

1. Although I think it true that, in the dispute between England and 
Spain previous to 1790, in respect to priority of discovery and right of sov- 
ereignty, Spain had the best of the argument, yet I do not see that as 
Spain’s assignee we can go behind that treaty and revoke what Spain ceded, 
especially as at that time we had no claim atall to the territory. It is also 
true that Spain made these concessions to England in preference to going to 
‘war, as she at first prepared to do ; still, I do not see that it belongs to us to 
right Spain's wrongs at that time. 
= The terms of the Nootka Sound convention, as I understand them, put 
Spain and England upon an equal footing in relation toOregon. The treaty 
gives them entire equality and perfect reciprocity, Itprovides that the res- 
pective subjects of England and Spain shall have full liberty to land on the 
coast for the purpose of trade or of making settlements there. It provides 
that wherever the subjects of either nation shall thenceforward make set- 
tlements, the subjects of the other shall have free access. There is not a 
single provision in favour of Spain, that is not also made in favourof England, 

eo far as Oregon is concerned. 

3. It is stated by Belsham and other historians, that there was no ‘ formal 
renunciation of sovereiguty on the part of Spain.’ But it seems to me 
there was an actual renunciation of sovereignty. Spain seized upon an 
English establishment, on the ground of exclusive sovereignty. This as- 
sertion of Spain’s exclusive sovereignty was about to involve both nations in 
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abandonment of Spain’s exclusive sovereignty, it would be interesting to 
know what would be. 

But as | understand it, there is a formal renunciation of exclusive domin- 
ion by both parties, in the very terms of the treaty, which of course is bet- 
ter authority than any historian. The preamble runs thus: ‘Their Bri- 
tannic and Catholic Majesties being desirous of terminating, by a speedy 
and solid agreement, the differences which have lately arisen between 
the two crowns, have judged that the best way of attaining this salutary ob- 
ject, would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, setting aside all re- 
trospective discussion of the rights and pretensions of the two parties, 
should fix their respective situation for the future, on a basis conformable to 
their true interests,” &c. 

What were the respective rights and pretensions of the two parties ?— 
Both claimed to be the original discoverers, and of course claimed the right 
of dominion founded on such discovery ; and Spain under her claim of ex- 
clusive sovereignty had seized upon an English port; and now both parties 
formally agree to ‘set aside the retrospective discussionof the rights and pre- 
tensions of the two parties,’ and unite upon equal joint occupancy. This is 
what I should call a formal renunciation of exclusive sovereignty by both 
parties. Whether Meares thought it worth while to re-occupy the post that 
had been wrested from him, or whether the Spanish flag was struck at 
Nootka Sound, seems tome immaterial. Spain struck her flag in the treaty, 
and yielded every point in dispute. And I have yet to learn that, from that 
day to this, Spain or England has claimed exclusive sovereignty over the 
Oregon territory. 

4. It is sometimes asked, ‘ was this cession in perpetuity ?’ Both the pre- 
amble and the 3d article state that it was an amicable arrangement to pre- 
serve harmony between the two nations ‘for the future.’ It might have 
been superseded, as it may now be, by a treaty of partition; bat if Spain 
had abrogated it and again attempted to exercise exclusive dominion, she 
would only have renewed the old cause of war, to prevent which they 
entered into this agreement. And if, as ber assignee the United States shall 
attempt the same thing, shall we not dig up the old hatchet of war which 
Spain buried in this Convention? 

For my life I cannot see that as Spain’s assignee we succeed to any rights 
over Oregon which the did not also cede to England. NorcanI see that 
as Spain’s assignee we have a particle more of right to Oregon than England 
has. Nor can [see that it must not be so regarded, uot only by every Eng- 
lishman, but by the world, by posterity, and above all by the God of 
Heaven. 

My difficulties are not at all relieved by Mr. Buchanan’s letters to Mr. 
Pakenham. Mr. B.’s argument to prove, from tie language of the treaty; 
that Great Britain’s rights under the convention were merely temporary, is 
based on the assumption that Spain, asthe acknowleged sovereign of the ter- 
ritory, granted her certain privileges Whereas Great Britain acknowledg- 
ed no such thing, but denied and resisted Spain’s pretensions to sovereignty. 
On the very face of the treaty, as quoted by Mr. B., it is apparent that it is 
a treaty of mutual concessions; whatever Spain ceded to Great Britain, the 
latter als» ceded tothe former. Their respective subjects were not to be 
disturbed, &e Wherever the subjects of either nation should make settle- 
ments, the subjects of the other were to have free access. If Mr. B.’s in- 
terpretation of the language proves that England had the rightonly to make 
settlements for the purpose of trading with the natives, it proves that Spain 
had only the same rights; and that the United States. as Spain’s assignee, 
have no more rights. This I presume will be adimtted to be absurd. Spain 
had no reserved rights under that convention. In the treaty of joint occu- 
pancy between the United States and Great Britain, it is expressly provided 
that the ‘ agreement shall not prejudice the claim of either party.’ But so 
far from there being any such provision in the Nootka treaty, there is a for- 
mal agreement to ‘ set aside the retrospective discussion of the rights and 
pretensions of the two parties,’ and unite upon equal joint occupancy.— 
Their respective rights and pretensions were thus merged in this conven- 
tion. In the treaty between the United States and Great Britain there is pro 
vision for its termination; first, after ten years: afterwards, upon either 
party giving one year’s notice. But in the Nootka convention there is not 
only no provision for its termination, but it is expressly stated, both in the 
Preamble and in the 3d Article, to be an arrangement ‘for the future.’— 
Doubtless it looked to a termination by a treaty of partition or cession.— 
But plainly it is a treaty not to be set aside but by the consent of both par- 
ties. q 

In order to show that the treaty was annulled by subsequent war be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, Mr. Buchanan adduces the authority of a 
British diplomatist. I did not know that the statements of diplomutists 
were regarded as standard authority on international law. —_ Are ail of Mr. 
B’s to be so understood? | have seen it stated by high authority, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States bas decided that treaties are not neces- 
sarily terminated by war between the parties; especially treaties of boun- 
dary or of cession, and treaties ‘stipulating for permanent rights and gene- 
ral arrangements’ like the Nootka Sound Convention. Would a war be- 
tween us and Great Britain annul the treaty in relation to the North-East- 
ern Boundary? It might suspend, but would it annul it? Would a war 
between us and Russia annul the treaty by which we are not to make set- 
tlements North of 54° 40’, nor she South of it. 

So far, then, | am able to understand this subject, if England should at- 
tempt to maintain exclusive rights and extend exclusive jurisdiction over 
the whole of the Oregon Territory, the United States could not submit to it 
without national wrong and national dishonor; it would be just cause of 
war. And if, on the other hand, the United States shall do the same thing, 
I cannot see that the same consequences do not follow with respect to Great 
Britain. Let either nation proceed to enforce these exclusive pretensions, 
and war is just as certain as the continued rising of the sun. But either na- 
tion could accept the proposition of the other without national dishonour ; 
and the value of what is thus in dispute is as nothing in comparison with 
even the expenses of a war, to say nothing of the greater evils resulting 
from it. I cannot believe that the American people will consent that this 
matter shall be pushed to the extremity of war. Indeed, the speciousness 
ot the arguments employed, and the unwillingness to submit the case to ar- 
bitration, furnish no slight grounds of suspicion that the exclusive preten- 
sions of our government are only a ruse—to induce the British government 
to accept the 49th parallel. May such be the result. Zz. 
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NEW AND SUPERIOR ROUTE FOR A CANAL 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON TIME 8, 
Boco del Toro Chiriqui Lagoon, Musquito Shore, March, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—Since the year 1811, when the speculations of the illustrions 
Humboldt first drew the attention of the civilized world to the possibility 
of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means cf a Canal, so much 
has been written and said in all the maritime states, upon the practicability 
and advantages of some such communication, that any attempt at further ad- 
vocacy of the andertaking might well be deemed superfluous ; and all that 
now appears to be advisable to be done by those who cannot otherwise pro- 
mote the enterprise, is to bring it occasionally to the recollection of the 
public, in the assurance that eventually their labour will not be lost, as the 
combination of interest to be benefited by the work will have become so 
strong, and the cunviction of its general utility so prevalent, as to force open 
the floodgates of action. 

The increasing commercial and political interests connected with the 
western states of South America, with the Oregon Territory ; the innumer- 
able isles of the Pacific, oar Chinese conquests, our Sincapore emporium, 
our colonies in Australia and New Zealand, all afford abundant promise 
that this consummation is not remote. 

This renovation of attention to the subject is not, however, my principal 
reason for addressing you at present; but an anxiety that when the enter- 
prise is taken in hand—whether canal or railroad—its success may be in- 
sared by a judicious selection of locality ; and [ am prompted to address 
you without farther delay, from having heard within this day or two that 


an English engineer is now engaged in surveying the line between Porto 
Bello and Panama. 





war, for which both armed. It was settled by an actual abandonment of 
Spain’s exclusive claim, and an agreement to surrender the post she had 
eized, and by providing for equal joint occupancy. If this is not an actual 





I am aware that, besides this proposed line of communication, there are 
others that have had their advocates, such as that between the river Guasa- 
caalco, that flows into the Gulf of Mexico, and the bay of Tehuantepec, on 
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the Pacific;—another ascending the river and lake of San Juan de Nicara- 
gua, and descending from the latter by the course of a small stream into the 
Galf of Papagayo ;—and a third, by connecting the source of the river Atrato, 
which flows into the Gulf of Darien, with the river San Juan, that flows 
into the Pacific—a connection which indeed was effected in 1788, but the 
use of which was forbid under pain of death, through the jealous fears o¢ 
the Spanish government. But it would appear that these lines have al 

been abandoned of late in favour of that from Porto Bello to Panama, and 
it is in comparison with it that I would fain draw public attention through 
your journal, the most powerful engine for that purpose I know of, to 
another line not far distant from it, but about which I have never been able 

to find that any notification whatever has been attempted, although the 
testimony of all the traders along this coast, some of whom have had thicty 
years’ experience, is decidedly in its favour. 

I allude toa line from the bight of the bay of Mandingo, in the country 
of the San Blas Indians, to the coast of the Pacific, near Panama, where the 
Isthmus is not only known to be much narrower than any where else, being 
only about eight leagues from sea to sea; but where the mountains of the 
central renge, which elsewhere form so serious an obstruction, have gradu_ 
ally dwindled so much as to afford striking evidence to those who view them 
from the bay, that this is the right place where the line should be attempted- 
The transit at present is so easily effected, that it is no uncommon occur- 
rence, as the traders testify, for the Indians to transport their canoes, often 
laden with articles, from one sea to another, which they accomplish by 
taking them up the river Mandingo, that has a loug course from the south 
ward, hauling them over a narrow neck of land on skids of wood, and then 
descending the course of another stream into the Pacific not far to the east- 
ward of Panama. I have examined two Spanish charts published at Madrid, 
in 1809 and 1817. The former makes the distance across from sea to sea 
about five leagues, and the latter about eight ; while that at Porto Bello is 
given as upwards of fourteen leagues. 

Bat this locality possesses another advantage, to which, although mercan- 
tile men may not attach much importance, the public in general will not be 
indifferent—salubrity of climate, in which respect there is the strongest 
possible contrast between it and Porto Bello; for while the latter and its 
near neighbour, Chagres, are generally considered in this part of the world 
among the most deadly (from miasma and rains) to which Europeans are 
induced to resort to; the coast of San Blas is held to be even mere dry and 
salubrious than the eastern shores of Mosquito, which are very healthy.— 
However Porto Bello may rejoice in a name indicative of the excellence of 
its haven, it must yield in this respect to the spacious bay of Mandingo, 
which, with its deep, broad, and calm channels among innumerable islands, 
possesses accommodation for the navies of Euwrope in anchorage, or even 
mooring to the islands, such as can scarce be paralleled, certainly not sur- 
passed in the world. Finally, while the soil or rather climate of Porto 
Bello and Chagres is so unpropitious to agriculture, that the scanty and 
squalid population find the utmost difficulty in procuring the means of live- 
lihood, and are from time to time moving elsewhere, the soil of San Blas, un- 
der the culture of perhaps the most exemplary uncivilized pepulation in 
the world, teems with more prodace than the Indians themselves can possi- 
bly consume ; the surplus beyond what is required for the shipping and 
traders, being used by them in rearing and fattening multitudes of swine 
and poultry, which are scrupulously reserved for the supply of the trading 
vessels, it being considered disgraceful extravagance for a family to consume 
these domestic animals, while the forests yield them abundance of wild 
ones, and the bays an equal abundance of turtle and fish. 

Such then being the superiority of the locality for the Atlanto-Pacific 
communication, what has prevented its being brought into competition be- 
fore the public? Nothing whatever that I am aware of excepting a report 
to which the Spaniards first gave currency, and which is no doubt well 
founded so far as they were and their American successors are concerned, 
viz: that the San Blas Indians would never permit the execution of such 
an enterprise in their territory, and yet this territory both the Spanish mon- 
arch and his Republican heirs have hitherto claimed as their own, prescri- 
bing to the rest of the world (or rather to the English who are alone con- 
cerned) vexatious restrictions on the trade of the coast, thereby assuming a 
right without the vestige of a title. 

These high spirited Indians doubtless are, as they ever have been, ex- 
tremely jealous in regard to anything likely to endanger their independence; 
but they are not more noted for their hereditary and implacable hatred of 
the Spaniards who long assaulted it, than they are for their firm adhesion to, 
and strong predilection in favour of Englishmen in whom they first found 
allies for its defence. It is these honourable feelings then thit must be 
consulted, The guarantee of England for the continued independence of 
the San Blas Indians must be obtained, and in the negotiations with them 
for a route for trade through their country the aid must be sought of Eng- 
lishmen in whom from long acquaintance they have come to place confi+ 
dence. Two or three such persons are to be found, and it is after frequent 
conversations with them during more than three years I have been on the 
coast, as well as what is to be gleaned about it in books, and with all other 
persons capable of furnishing practical information on the subject in gene - 
ral, that 1 have come to a matured conviction, that the line from Mandingo 
Bay to Panama is incomparably the best, and that the repugnance of the In. 
dians to permit the use of it will not be found insuperable if the overcom- 
ing of it be rightly set about. As for the acquiescence of the republic of 
New Grenada which arrogates the sovereignty of the San Blas country on 
some absurd plea of heritage (though there never was any semblance of 
possession,) 1 make little account of that, because I doubt not that if a 
plea be admitted its acquiescence may easily be bought or otherwise ob- 
tained; and because 1 am not without hope, now that Great Britain has at 
length openly acknowledged the independent spirit and steady alliance of 
the Mosquito Indian nation by sending a Consul Generul among them, that 
she will not withhold the same meed to the equally independent, equally 
constant (as allies) and much more generally meritorious community of the 
San Blas Indians, whose character, as regards honesty, industry, courage 
sagacity , morality, &c. drawn by any individual who has known them, might 
be taken for romance or exaggeration, till it was found confirmed as I have 
found it, and by similar testimony from all who have had similar opportuni 
ties of judging. Although the only regular intercourse the San Blas Indi- 
ans have had with Englishmen of late years has been with self-interested 
traders from Jamaica, and in whose hands almost the whole of their trade 
lies, yet such is the admirable character of their Patriarchal Government, 
that it has hitherto preserved the people from the evil effects of that con- 
tact which has almost irretrievably ruined most of the Indians on this conti- 
nent. Butit is to be feared that, eventually, the increased contact occasion- 
ed by a course of trade through the centre of the country might introduce 
intemperaace and all its concomitant evils, unless an English Government 
agent be established on the line, and empowered to make some such regu - 
lations as the government of the United States have found it necessary to es 
tablish on their Indian frontier, to preserve the Red man from the demorali - 
zation which experience has but too abundantly proved always to ensue 
from his continued contact with the white. 

Could such an undertaking be made a British National measure, the es- 
tablishment of an English Government agent would tend to prevent the in- 
trodaction of intemperance and all its concomitant evils. 

—_—_—_————- 

Frescu Know.epce or tHE Enotisi Lancuace.—Ths writer of a feu- 
illetonin one of the Paris journals, asserts that ‘ Whig-tory-a’ is in pronuu- 
ciatioa the same as the name of our Queen, ‘ Victoria.’ 





Course or Stonms.—A curious illustration of the circular theory of storms 
has been afforded by a circumstance recorded in the log of the Charles 
\ Heddle. For four days, from the 25th to the 28th of February, in this year, 
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yor nd and round in a hurricane circle, during which time she 
ae em ‘Of 1,000 miles, and the direct distance made by her, from 
eae to point, was only 354 miles.—Falmouth Packet. 

: MuNncHAUSEN Rivattep.—The The John o’Groat’s Journal co o 
following 28a ‘ ag we circumstance’ :—The other day, while ‘ om » 
of the Caledonian otel, here, was walking over a field of turnips, he _ 
ed a number of hares, one of which ran into a furrow in which was a a 
hare running in an o posite direction. Both continued running ot pero 
ness towards each other, until they came in contact. Head - - wi 
such violence, that death was the instantaneous consequence to both. 
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OREGON, 


The Oregon question is still before Congress, and no decisive vote has 
vet been taken on it. The Navy bill, however, brought forward by Mr. 
Fairfield, has been postponed, at the suggestion of Col. Benton, to the 
first week in May. Col. Benton urged that as war was in his opinion an 
improbable event, it was unnecessary to hurry forward a costly war mea- 
gure, involving an expense of thirteen millions of dollars. 

A novel idea has been set afloat by Mr. Owen, which he enforced in a 
Jong speech. The idea is that the words in the 5th article of the conven- 
tion of 1790, ‘Situated to the north of the coast already occupied by 
Spain,” had reference to the temporary works thrown up by Martinez, 
the Spanish commander at Nootka Sound, and not to California and the 
more northern settlements south of Cape Mendocino. To dispose of such 
an objection it is only necessary to take up the different articles of the 
convention, andconsider them in connexion with each other; and we shall 
presently present them for that purpose. 1 

It seems almost unnecessary to state to any one who has given attention 
to this matter, that the difficulty between England and Spain arose from 
the latter attempting to monopolize the whole of the north-west coast up 
to the Russian settlements in latitude 61°. It was this pretension that 
England resisted andsuccessfully deteated. Spain had never pushed her 
settlements on the north-west coast further north than Port San Francisco 
in Upper California, in latitude about 38 degrees ; neither had she traded 
or made any use of the coast above that point—it was almost a sealed 
book, only known to Drake and the Spanish navigators who had occasion- 
ally sailed along itsshores. After the voyage of Capt. Cook, in 1778, and 
as soon as Barclay, Meares and other British subjects began to find their way 
thither, and to open a profitable trade, the Spaniards came forward with 
aclaim to the whole territory; sent a naval force thither, captured the 
British traders, and threw the British subjects into prison. England re- 
monstrated and protested against the selfishness of Spain in omitting to 
make any use of so vast and valuable territory herself for so many ages, 
and refusing to permit others to do so. She contended that the north-west 
coast, beyond the actual settlements of Spain, was free and open to the 
trade of any nation; at any rate that it should be so as respected herself. 
This argument Spain would not listen to, and England then prepared to 
maintain her position by force; and forthwith proceeded to equip an ex- 
Finding England in 
earnest Spain at length gave way, and the affair was settled by the Con- 
vention of L790, in which the two parties guaranteed to each other equal 
rights in the disputed territory. The following are the articles of this 
treaty 

The Ist and 2nd provide for the restoration of the buildings &c. belong- 
ing to Meares and other British subjects which had been forcibly taken from 
them by the Spanish officer Martinez. 


“ Art. 3. Inorder to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve 
in future a perfect harmony and good understanding, between the two 
contracting parties, itis agreed that their respective subjects shall not be 
disturbed or molested, either in navigating, or carrying on their fisheries, 
in the Pacific Ocean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of 
those seas in places not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 

their commerce with the natives of the country, or of making settlements 
there ; the whole subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the 
three following articles. 

‘* Art. 4. His Britannic Majesty engages to take the most effectual mea- 
sures to prevent the navigation and the fishery of his subjects in the Pacific 
Ocean or in the South Seas from being made a pretext for illicit trade with 
the Spanish settlements ; and, with this view, it is moreover expressly sti- 
pulated that British subjects shall not navigate or carry on their fishery, in 
the said seas, within the space of ten sea-leagues from any part of the coasts 
already occupied by Spain. 

“ Art. 5. As wellin the places which are to be restored to the British 
subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts of the north west- 
ern coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situate to the 
north of the parts of the said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the 
subjects of either of the two Powers shall have made settlements since the 
month of April, 1789, or shall hereatter make any, the subjects of the other 
sha'l have free access, and shall carry on their trade without any disturb- 
ance or molestation. 

“ Art. 6. With respect to the eastern and western coasts of South Ameri - 
¢a, and to the islands adjacent, no settlement shall be formed hereafter, by 
the respective subjects, in such part of those coasts as are situated to the 
south of those parts of the same coasts, and of the islands adjacent, which 
are already occupied by Spain; provided that the said respective subjects 

shall retain the liberty of landing on the coasts and islands so situated, fo r 
the purposes of their Isher , and erecting thereon huts and other tempora- 
ry buildings, serving only fur those purposes. 


The 3d article is the principal ; in that Spain renounces all her exclusive 
claims and recognizes England as having coequal rights with herself. {t con- 
tains no restriction except as to places already occupied. 

Art. 4th provides aguinst illicit trade on the part of the British whalers 

with the Spanish settlements; and also that the British whale fishing shall 
not be carried on within ten leagues of a Spanish settlement. 

Art. 5th is that which Mr. Owen dwellson. He contends that the words 

“situate to the north of the parts of the said coast already occupied by 
Spain,” exclude England from all parts of the coast south of Nootka Sound 
where Martinez had erected a small fort ; but itis clear as we have before 
said, that “the parts occupied by Spain” referred to those in California.— 
The article moreover is not prohibitory, it only stipulates thatull the new 
settlements—that is to say those made since the preceding year 1789 , shall 
be open to both parties. 

Art. 6th is the prohibitory article, and that relates to South America. — 

Now if the works thrown up by Martinez at Nootka Sound were sufficient 
to bar English subjects from trading south of that point, it was only neces- 
sary for Martin.z to sail a fewdegrees further north, throw up a similar fort, 
and thereby exclude England from the coast altogether. Issucha view of the 
case at all reasonable? Would England have submitted to such a burlesque 
for a treaty—such a mockery of all common justice and common sense, af- 
ter having prepared an armament to maintain her rights on that cuast which 
cost three millions of money ? 


pedition which cost her three millions of money. 


Even if the principle assamed by Mr. Owen were correct, it became in- 
Operative and nugatory in 1795, when the Spaniards broke up their estab- 
lishment at Nootka Sound, and abandoned all that part of the coast, never 
afterwards visiting it. 


Subsequently, then, to 1795, there existed no Spanish settlement whatever 


north of California: the Spanish flag did not fly on the whole coast north of 


Cape Mendocino, nor did even a corporal’s guard exist there ; consequently 
the whole was open to England, and in that state of things Spain made the 
sale of the territory to the United States in 1519. 

After Martinez had broken up Meares’s estabiishment, he took all the 
Spanish forces and sailed away. The Spaniards, however, after a year or 
two returned; but ia the interim the Convention had been entered into. 


We have not leisure at this moment to examine dates ; but our belief is that 
no settlement of any kind existed at Nootka Sound when the Convention 
was concluded. 

The surrender of Nootka Sound by the Spaniards in due form, took place 
March 23d, 1795. The act was performed with due ceremony by General 
Alava, who gave up the place to Lieutenant Pierce (not Poara) as described 
in our last paper. 





THE RIO DE LA PLATA. 


The recent operations in the River Plate, between the British and French 
forces on one side, and the troops and fortifications of Rosas on the other, 
will probably have a beneficial influence in bringing the difficulties that 
have long existed in that quarter to a termination. Rosas, a fierce and 
bloody tyrant, seeks to monopolize all the trade of the river Plate in Buenos 
Ayres, tothe prejudice of Monte Video ; and in this he is backed by the 
merchants, and other residents of the latter city—and hence they sing his 
praises. England and France are bound by treaty to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Uruguay ; and they therefore oppose their fleets to the forces 
of Rosas, who meditates its subjugation. A late number of the London 
Times says, 
“We have seldom had to deal with a series of such constant and aggrava- 
ted misrepresentations as the statements which have been put forward to 
impugn the policy of the Government with{reference to the affairs of the 
River Plate. The origin of these strange effusions may easily be traced to 
the private interests of certain parties connected with Buenos Ayres, which 
will probably suffer some temporary injury from the intervention of Eng- 
land and France for the purpose of pacifying both banks of the river The 
attempts of Rosas to destroy the commerce of Monte Video, and to intercept 
the passage of foreign merchandise to the provinces situated higher up the 
Uruguay and the Parana, have doubtless been popular among the Portenos 
and the foreign merchants established at Buenos Ayres, who desire no- 
thing more than that the whole commerce of the River Plate and its tribu- 
taries should be sacrificed to the interests of that one port and city. Hence 
the outcry which has arisen even in the trading cities of this country, 
more especially among a certain class of traders in Liverpool, against 
the measures of the English and French Governments, which have no ob- 
ject but the pacification of the country, the opening of the river, and the 
destruction of a species of monopoly most injurious to the commerce of the 
world.” 
Monte Video is the capital of Uruguay; it is the grand fortress of all 
that region—the Gibraltar of South America onthe Atlantic side. It was 
captured in 1806 or 7 by Sir Samuel Auchmuty, after one of the most gal - 
lant actions on record. Strong as the place by nature and art was, Sir 
Samuel, with about 2000 British troops, took it by storm, and planted the 
British standard on its ramparts. Nine hundred Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen, are said to have fallen on that occasion; and their bones 
are now mouldering in the dust below the walls. Well might Mrs. 
Hemans sing: 
‘“‘ Go stranger ! track the deep, 
Free, free, the white sail spread ! 
Waves may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not Eugland’s dead.” 
The same shores have again witnessed the gallantry of England’s sons ; 
and it is clear from the following details that their courage and good con- 
duct have suffered no diminution on the late occasion. 


From the Commerciat Advertiser. 


Weare under obligations to a mercantile house of this city fora bulletin 
printed at Montevideo, from which we make the following translation. We 
understand that letters from Buenos Ayres of the 26th of November confirm 
the intelligence in the bulletin. 


VICTORY IN THE PARANA. 


DesTRUCTION OF THE BATTERIES OF THE VUELTA DE OBLIGADO.—On the 
20th instant* the positions of the enemy on the Parana were attacked by 
the combined English and French forces. The defence was obstinate ; the 
combat lasted from 10 in the morning till 7 in the evening, when the batter- 
ies were taken and the enemy put to flight with terrible loss. 

In one of the batteries were found 250 dead bodies—in the other 160 

All were blacks. Twenty-two pieces of artillery were taken. At one 
time when the euemy’s infantry attempted to fly, his cavalry charged upon 
them and compeiled them to resume the combat. 
The luss of the combined forces is as follows:—Of the French, 18 killed, 
70 wounded. Among the former is Lieutenant Michaud, of the San Mar- 
tin. Among the latter, Messers Hello, Vernex, Simoneau and Daniel. Of 
the English, 10 killed and 25 wounded ; among the tormer two officers, Lt. 
Brigdale of the Firebrand and Andrews of the Dolphin. The latter vessel 
had 107 ballsiun her hull; the Fulton 104. The San Martin was riddled. 
The French discharged 1500 balls. 

We have the following details trom an authentic source :—On the 18th the 
combined squadrons anchored three miles from Obligado Point. Recon- 
poissances were made on the 19th, and the commanders perceived that the 
defences were constructed with much ability. There were four batteries, 
two having 60 feet elevation from the water line, and the cthers on the low- 
er ground between. In all they mounted twenty-two pieces of cannon, 31, 
28, 24, 18 and 72 pounders, the parapets being of very strong mason 
work. 

A line of 24 boats, fastened together by chains, extended across the river, 
which is there 800 yards wide. Atone end of this line were ten fire boats 
—at the other a schooner armed with six guns. According to all accounts, 
more than 3000 men occupied these positions, 

Theplan of attack was as follows :— 

[ Here the paper enumerates the vessels, tells how they were stationed, 
and gives the names of their commanders. Briefly, there were two divi- 
sions, the first commanded by Capt. Trehouart and comprising four vessels 
—the second commanded by Capt. Sullivan, and comprising the same num- 
ber. These divisions anchored from North to South, at 700 yards distance. 
The steamers Gorgon, Fulton and Firebrand anchored at 1500 yards from 
the most distant battery. ] 

At 45 minutes past 8 on the morning of the 20th the first division weigh- 
edanchor. The other soor after. At 50 minutes past 9 the batteries open- 
ed their fire. At half past 10 the action became general. The effect of the 
fire from the ships was quickly seen in the irregularity of that from the 
batteries. Yet the defence was obstinate. The places of those who fell 
were quickly supplied by others; but it is true that the cavalry, stationed 
on the hill, charged upon the infantry when they attempted to fly. 

At 12the enemy’s schooner Republicana was blown up by a grenade 
from the Dolphin. The fire boats could not operate, by reason of the strong 
current. At this time Capt. Hope, of the Firebrand, undertook to cut the 
chains by which the boats were fastened. The attempt was successful, and 
a passage was opened through which the Gurgon, Fulton and Firebrand were 
enabled to pass and take a position flanking the batteries. 

Previous to this the San Martin and Dolphin had suffered severely from 
the enemy’s fire. {t seems that the former was particularly aimed at, and 
received 100 shots The Expeditive and Comus supported the flanking ves- 
sels, placing themselves within musket shot of the batteries. 

The fire of the latter gradually dimmmished, and after 4 p. m. they scarce- 
ly gavea shot. At this time the English commander-in-chief gave the signal 
to close up toward the shore, the point of approach being the position of the 
Gorgon and Firebrand. The French commander prepared to sustain the 
landing. 

At 45 minutes past five Captain Hotham landed 325 men, infantry and 
marines; the advance detachment under Captain Sullivan were received 
with a sharp fire of musketry, but the rest quickly came up and drove the 
enemy back. At the same time the French commander effected a landing 
and possessed himself of the first three batteries, the enemy making no re- 
sistance. The next morning additional troops were landed and destroyed 
the fortifications. Ten pieces of brass cannon were taken on board the squad- 
ron; the others were thrown into the water. 

Judging from the number of dead found ia the batteries, and from the 
wagon loads of wounded that were carried off during the day, the loss of the 
enemy must bave been 600. 

The combined forces remained on shore throughout the 21st without mo- 
lestation. * November. 

CANADA. 

We have great satisfaction in learning that the high and important trust 

of the Govervor-Generalship of British America, has been offered by her 











in that quarter. We are further happy to learn that his lordship has accept- 
ed this offer, and that his lordship’s commission will arrive with the return 
steamer. 

We know of no appointment that could give more satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of British America. The military talents of Lord Cathcart are of a high 
order; and he possesses that sound understanding, ardent loyalty, and con - 
stitutional principles, which eminently fit him for the civil duties he is about 
to assume. This appointment we hail as a good omen—it is a happy be- 
ginning on the part of the new Colonial Secretary. 

We believe that Mr. Gladstone, with his eminent talents, and gene- 
ral business habits, will infuse new vigour into the whole Colonial system. 
We ourselves had proof, by the last packet, that fresh vitality had come 
into existence in Downing street. The North American provinces present 
a wide field for his exertions. The opening trade, the contemplated rail- 


roads, and the general developement ot the resources of the country call for 
the exercise of all his powers. 


have been, we consider that their wealth and prosperity are only at this 
moment budding into existence. We as yet only behold the first blossom 
of that glorious fruit that will bye and bye ripen to reward those who 
have planted the tree. Bright as that jewel is in the British crown, it has 
yet to receive its final polish. May its lustre extend into the long vista 
of ages. 

Doubtless the grand instrument for bringing forward this country is 
the_railroad system, and for this purpose money may be freely expended. 
The coffers of the parent state may be liberally opened, for England will 
reap a rich harvest for all she may sow for this purpose. The completion 
of a railroad from Halifax to Quebec would be followed by a weekly or 
semi-weekly steam communication with Great Britain. The opening 
of the railroads through Ireland, and the establishment of a steamboat 
station on the west coast of that island, would reduce the voyage across 
the Atlantic to a period of seven days. By such means Noya Scotia or 
New Scotland, would be as near to London as Old Scotland was in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

In connection with these remarks we beg to direct attention to the pro- 
ceedings that have lately taken place in Quebec, a report of which will be 
found in another colamn. We have given the resolutions passed at the 
Meeting, but had only room for a portion of the excellent speech delivered 
by Mr. George R. Young; we have presented enough, however, to give the 
reader a just conception of the proceedings. The speeches of Mr. Aylwin, 
Mr. Neilson, and others, were pregnant with meaning, and imbued with 
true patriotism. — 

We beg to return our thanks to the Honourable Mr. Strong, of New 
York, for a copy of public documents ; also to Messrs. Dickson, Yancey, 
and Winthrop, for copies of their speeches on the Oregon question. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CANAL. 

Human ingenuity and perseverance will overcome many great physi- 
cal difficuities, and we have never yet despaired of seeing a grand com- 
munication opened for the commerce of the world between the two great 
oceans of the globe. The difficulty has been to fix upon the best site.— 
The routes of Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, Chagres and the Atrato have all 
been recommended; but they each have their objections. A new route has 
lately been discovered, the nature ef which the reader will find described 
in a letter we have inserted in another colamn. This route would seem 
to possess many advantages, and we trust it will attract the attention of Brit- 
ish capitalists and others without delay. 

The manuscript of the letter was shown to us by our friend, the 
brother of the author of it, who is the chief functionary for the government 
of the Mosquito Dominions under the commissioners appointed to govern- 
that nation during the minority of the King. It was, we believe, originally 
intended for the “ Times’ of London, but as we considered the subject of 
vast importance and interest, we asked leave to re-publish it, and in doing 
so we hope the autbor of this paper and the editors of that eminent jour- 
nal will pardon any apparent want of courtesy towards them. 

We suppose that the report of the engineer (Mr. Mac Geachy) spoken 
of, must have been ere this !aid before his employers, but we trust that this 
exposition of the subject made by such a man will draw their attention to 
the much more desirable line be describes. The suggestion of an appoint- 
ment by the British Ministry of a government agent on the San Blas terri 
tory appears to us to deserve the highest consideration, as the saving o 
time, expense, treasure and life, by this proposed short cut to the trade of 
the Pacific, and the distant possessions of Great Britain and other nations, is 
a matter of enormous value to the mercantile world in general. In short 
the vast benefits to be derived from establishing this route is such as would 
be worthy of its being undertaken by the government, and made a national 
property similar to the Caledonian ship canal, which connects the North 
Sea with the Atlantic Qcean. 


*,” Our readers will observe by an advertisement in this day’s paper, that 
Professor Hows has been invited to give Readings in Shakspeare, at the 
Brooklyn Inst ite, on Tuesday evening next. We should not be doing 
justice to our own feelings did we not pay a willing tribute to the abilities 

of Mr. Hows in this department of dramatic literature. Asa reader of 
Shakspeare, Mr. H. has long been before the public, and his skill, his taste, 
and his judgment, have long ago received the stamp of approbation from 
all true critics and lovers of the great bard. We congratulate the people 
of Brooklyn that Mr. Hows is going among them, for we can assure them 

that by listening to his Readings,they will indved enjoy ths Beauties of 

Shakspeare. _— 


Mr. Dempster, it will be observed by his advertisement, gives one of his 
always attractive entertainments, at Niblo’s Saloon, on Tuesday. Mr. D. 
being about to leave us for Europe, we hope the public will give him a 
good house. ee 


*.* “ Tracts on the Oregon Question,” is the title of a series of mas- 
terly papers now publishing in the Journal of Commerce, one of which 
we have copied to-day. We wish they could be generally circulated, as 
they shed a new and important light on the great subject which now fills 
the public mind. 





NEW WORKS. 


Harper § Brothers.— The Robber ’’—a Tale by G. P. R. James Esq 
forms No. 13 of “Select Novels.” We can recommend the work to the 
novel-reading world, and to the admirers of Mr. James in particular, and their 
name is ‘‘ a Legiun.’’ 

“The Cousins ’—a Tale of Early Life, by the author of “ Conquest and 
Self Conquest,” who says: “ In offering this little volume to the public, the 
author thinks it due to them and herself, to state that it is a child’s book, and 
nothing more.”’—It isso, and a very good one. 

“The Wandering Jew.”-—No. 11. is published, and like all the rest, su- 
perbly engraved. 

Wiley §- Putnam.—* Library of Choice Reading,” No. 55.—“ The Crick- 
et on the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens, Esq. The publishers deserve great 
credit for the way in which they have put forth this charming story. [t is 
now in the hands of the whole reading world, as it ought to be, and is stamp- 
ed as astandard work. Its merits have been so amply discussed, that no- 
thing more is required of us than to join in the general admiration. 

“ Life in California "—ought at the present crisis to excite a lively inter- 
est, and we have no doubt that the work will be sought for with avidity.— 
The volume contains also “ Chinigchinich,” a historical account of the 
origin, costume, and traditions of the Indians at the Missionary [stab- 





Majesty’s government to Earl Cathcart, now commanding the British trov ps 


lishment of St. Juan Capistrano, Alta California, called the Acagchemem ~ 





Great and valuable as these colonies are, and ample as their products ” 
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nation, translated from the original manuscripts, by one who was many years 
a resident of Alta California. The book is neatly printed, bound, and em 
bellished with engravings, illustrative of the various positions and places 
of note in California, to which are added a portrait of Father Geronimo 
Boscana and an Indian dressed in the “ Tobet,” both executed with force 
and spirit, 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx TazaTre —This theatre was re-opened on Monday last, when the 
new ballet was produced to an excellent house, with triumphant success. 
« Giselle” is destined to become as great a favourite—through the exquisite 
personation of the heroine by Madame Augusta—as the Bayadere originally 
was, by the bewitching grace of this accomplished artiste. . 

We gave the plot of this charming ballet in our last number. The inci- 
dents are expressively rendered by the action of the principal performers. 
Madame Augusta has certainly proved herself worthy of her high European 
reputation. Her pantomime—as the fascinating, joyous, artless, village girl, 
revelling in the art she loves, and enjoying its delicious charms with the 
man of her affections—was all portrayed with a vividness and freshness of 
colouring, perfectly enchanting. Her dancing is also superb, bounding as 
a young gazelle, and as gracefully frolicsome. 

The tragic denouement ef the first act, where she discovers the real charac- 
ter of Albrecht, was beautifully expressive, and drew forth loud bursts of 
applause. 

In the second act, when Giselle is transformed into a Wilie, Madame 
Augusta displayed powers so brilliant and finished, that we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that in certain effects she has never been surpassed in this 

country ;—she absolutely appears to float and spring in the air, assuming her 
poses with an artistic precision and finish, that excite universal admiration. 
Nor should we forget, in the enumeration of the beauties Madame Augusta 
sheds around the charming Giselle, to mention the exquisite delicacy and 
feminine modesty of execution, that renders the whole persgnation a literal 
illustration of the “ Poetry of motion.” 

Miss Ince, the debutante from Philadelphia, rendered the role of the Wilie 
Queen respectably. This young lady is, evidently, as yet a tyro in the art 
but she exhibits talents that only require practice to bring out effectively. 
Miss St. Clair and Miss Jesselyne were the attendant spirits on the Wilie 
Queen, and rendered efficient aid ; the latter lady posseases all the requisites 
to make an excellent dancer. 

M. Fredericks agreeably surprised the audience by his graceful and ex- 
pressive action, and the neatness and precision of hisdancing. Mr. Pareloe, 
as the villain Hilarion, was exceedingly effective; his wild dance with the 
Wilies, in the second act, is admirably executed. The corps de ballet 
are also worthy of praise. The combinations in the dances they execute, 
are given exceedingly well ; indeed, as a whole, we never remember a bel- 
let at the Park that has produced more general satisfaction. Mr. Simpson 
kas put the piece upon the stage very liberally. The scenery is entirely 
new, as are the dresses and properties. We have no doubt but that the out- 
lay of the managemeut will be amply repaid by the public. 

Mr. Simpson seems determined to keep up his season with spirit, as far 
as the very limited materials within his reach will allow. On the alter- 
nate nights of Madame Augusta’s engagement, he is reviving some of the 
old comedies, with the aid of Mr. George Vandenhoff, a gentlemanly 
pleasing actor, who, although not possessing the higher qualifications in- 
dispensable for the attraction of Park audiences, would, nevertheless, be- 
a valuable permanent addition to the stock company. 
popular comedy o° The Inconstant was produced on Tuesday, with, how 


Farquhar’s 
ever, but equivee | success. The badness of the house may have assisted 
in this comparative failure—for it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
actors can play with spirit—tosuch a cheerless ‘* account of empty boxes,” 
as the theatre presented on that evening. The cause, however, for the 
failure of these old sterling comedies lies deeper than this. —The public, 
we mean the real play-going public, are conscious that the actors of the 
present day, with, but here and there, a rare exception, are incapable of 
grasping with the conceptioiis of the old masters of dramatic composi- 
tion. Even the traditionary business of these old comedies seems lost to 
the stage, if we may judge from the representation of The Inconstant on 
Tuesday last. It was all flat, heavy, and spiritless—like uncorked cham- 
pagne—if we except the racy delineation ot Old Mirabel, by Bass—who 
retains a spice of that old rich leaven the last race of actors were so fa- 
mous for. Mr. Vandenhoff roused up a little in the last scene with 
the bravoes, and produced a very favourable impression. But to those 
who remember Charles Kemble’s electric effects in this scene, it was but 
the water-coloured drawing compared to the finished oil paintiug of an 
old master! Mr. Dyott, always a clever actor, and oftentimes above em- 
diocrily, was painfully ineffective in the great part of Duretote—that we 
have seen Bannister and Jones more than compete the palm with Charles 
Kemble and Elliston in personating. Bizarre, that witty and ever change- 
ful creation, seemed quite beyond the grasp of Mrs. Bland, talented as we 
frankly allow her tobe. Mrs. Abbott was more spirited than usual, as 
Oriana; but alas, it did not approach the plotting devoted woman of Farqu- 
har. Now, we do not mean to detract from the clever actors and actresses 
engaged in this revival, but we give impartially, the impression their perfor- 
mances made upon the critical portion of the audience on Tuesday evening. 
The actors of the present day can embody the flippant and sparkling no_ 
things of Borcicault—they can realize the bustling action, and extravagant 
equivoque of a modern farce; and some have attained eminence in those 
novel monstrosities, yclept burlesques, travesties, and extravaganzas.— 
Bat the days of the sterling, rich, witty, solidly humorous old English Com. 
edy have passed away. 

The “ Provoked Husband ” was revived on Thursday evening with a very 
effective cast. Mr. Vandenhoff’s Lord Townly was a highly finished per- 
formance throughout, the last scene particularly so. Indeed, the whole 
personation was a perfect specimen of diguified and elegant declamatory 

acting, for which this gentleman is justly celebrated. Mr. Bland gave weight 
and interestto Manly, by his judicious and highly finished reading. The 
humours of the Wronghead found able _ presentatives in Messrs. Bass and 
Fisher, and Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Knight. Andrews’s John Moody was 
most excellent, and only wanted a full house to enjoy its rich broad hu- 
mour. Mrs. Bland made a delightful Lady Townly. 


Her penitence in the 
last scene, drew forth tears and plaudits in abundance. 


Mrs. Abbott’s Lady 
Grace was chaste and lady-like. We regretted to see so admirable a repre- 
sentation as this well-played comedy really was, comparatively thrown away 
upon an audiencs that could scarcely have paid for lighting the house. We 
understand that Henry IV. is to be revived during Mr. Vandenhoff’s en- 
gagement—Mr. Bass is to be the Falstaff—and if we are not much deceived, 
it will be arich bit of acting. 
element ia Hotspur. 
public to an historical play of Shakspeare, without the “ illustrations ” he 
has lately accustomed us to in Richard 3d. 


Mr. Vandenhoff, too, will be more in his 
But how does Mr. Simpson expect to reconcile the 


Bowery Tueatre.—“ The Wizard of the Wave” has gone through an- 
other triumphant week. The old fortune of the Bowery is in the ascen- 
dant. We perceive that Mrs. George Jones is engaged at this house, and 


will appear on Monday—a very judicious engagement, Mr. Jackson. 


Otrmric THeatre.—A very clever barlesqne on the Lady of Lyons | 
We understand that it is from the pen | 
Mr. Fevno, as Claude, would be more effective if he 


has been running daring the week. 
of Mr. Durivage. 


could unbend more into the burlesque vein. Miss Taylor is the Pauline, 


or Polly Ann, and we must say she is unusually rich—her imitation of the 


talented debutante, who is identified with the character, is very effective. A 
London importation produced at the Adelphi under the title of “ Seeing 





Che Alvion. 














Wright,” meant for the popular London comedian, but altered by Mitchell 
to suit the market, into “Seeing Holland,” has also been highly successful 
The piece is principally in the hands of Holland, Nickenson, and Miss 
Clarke, and they are sure cards if the author does his duty. The whole af- 


fair is richly absurd in sttuation, and as that constitutes the main stock of } 


modern farce writers, we must of course be content. 

Mitchell announces a new piece for Monday, in which he is to sustain 
the hero. He has also received all the London Christmas pieces. His re- 
pertoire must therefore be full, and we suppose that novelty wiil be the or- 
der of the day. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—A drama of local interest, called Captain Kydd, 
has been the attraction during the week, and most successfully. Mrs. Nich- 
ols, late Mrs. Preston, an old favourite at this house, has succeeded Mrs. 
G. Jones. 

*,* Mr. Stephen T. Stanton is duly authorized to receive subscriptions 
for this journal in the Southern States of the Union ; and his acts will be ac- 
knowledged by the proprietor. 





PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—Fifth night of the cugsgernent of Mad’lie Augusta— 
THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
After which the new Balletof GISELLE. 
To conclude with the Dramaof V 1OL = T , as performing in London with great 
applause. 
Tuesday—Mr. Vandenhofl— vi 
The Tragedy of HENRY IV. 
To conclude with the Drama ot THE VIOLET. 
Wednesday—Sixth night of Mad’lle Augusta’s engagement,— 
The new Ballet of GISELLE. 
To conclude with other Entertainments. 
Thursday—TICKET NIGHT—First oy of— 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, IN 38 CHIRPS, as dramatized from 
Dickens’ story. 
: To conclude with other Entertainments. 
Friday and Saturday—Last nights but three of Mad’lle Augusta’s Engagement. 





| | ht ara * INSTITUTE—READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE, sy Mr. JNO 

_W. S. HOWS—Professor of Elocution in Columbia College.—The Public of Brook- 

lyn is respectfully informed that Professor Hows has been invited to deliver a series ot 

his readings from Shakspeare. Commencing on ‘Tuesday evening, Feb’y 10th, at 74 o’- 

clock in the Brooklyn Institute. " 
PROGRAMME, 


PART IL. 
The MERCHANT OF VENICE, (condensed.) 
PART II. 
Selections from Shakspeare, Cumberland and Hood. 
Tickets 50 cents, admitting a Gentleman and Lady, for sale at the door, on the evening 
of the Lecture, feb 71. 
IBLO’S SALOON.—Mr. DEMPSTER (who is about to return 
honour to announce to the citizens of New York, his intention of giving a Musical 
Entertainment at Niblo’s Saloon, on Tuesday evening, February 10th, when be willsing 
his most pepene compositions, interspersed with Scottish Melodies, viz: ‘ The spot 
where I was born,’ ‘When the night wind bewaileth,’ ‘John Anderson, my jo,’ ‘ The lone- 
ly auld wite,’‘ A home in the heart,’ ‘ The Blind boy,’ ‘ Death of Warren,’ ‘ The Indians 
complaint,’ ‘O! why does the white man tollow my path?’ ‘ My Nannie, 0, * Let us love 
one another,’ ‘ Tak’ yer auld cloak about ye’ Cantata-THE MAY QUEEN, a song 
in three parts—poetry by Alfred Tennyson, Esq. bg 


to Europe) has tne 






ss 1 ere Eve of May. 
Part ll. -New Year’s Eve. 
ot re Return of Spring. 


{¥" This song represents the gradual decay of a young and lovely girl, from the bloom 
of health to a premature grave. e 

t# Tickets 50 cents—to be had at the Music Stores and at the door. 

Doors open at 7—to commence } before o'clock. 








OHNSON, VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 3m. 


OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 


North American Koyai Mail Steam Packet Ship Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins com- 
mander, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 


Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, on Sunday Ist day of March 1846. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 
; ; No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for 
JOHN W.s. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Has resumed his Classes for PrivaTe Purics, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 tf 





ALBANY, N. ¥. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Oculist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 
At Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 eveningSs, undays excepted. 
t 


HARTWELL’S . wea 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THEMASONIC HALL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A CARD. 
Mrs. W. D. Green, 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
129 Main Street, (one door above A. Davall’s Drug Store). Richmond. 
ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 
Washington Street, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 

Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 

Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rent 
Collected. je28 ly. 
ILMER AND SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES.—Subscribers and the public gene- 

rally are informed that the office of * Wilmer and Smiths European 


Times,” is re- 
moved to 16 Wall-street, 2nd floor. jy 10 41* 














LADY from Scotland is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess ina respec- 

table family. She is qualified to teac’s, Music, Vocaland Instrumental. The French 

and Italian Language-, Pencil and Chalk Drawing, with the usnal branches of female 

education. She has filled the situation of Governess in several Noblemen and Gentle- 

men’s families in England and Scotland. Advanced pupils would be preferred. The Lady 

would be willing to give private lessons in any of the above branches for afew hours dur- 
ing the day to two or more families. Apply at the Albion Office. feb 7 1t 








OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, each extra fine,tine, and medium points ; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light andrapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canaba dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 


N R.S. T. STANTON, is authorized to receive subscriptions, and to amy thereter, 
to the Farmer’s Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture, at Five I 

annum, payable in advance. 
New York, January 20th 1846. 


ollars per 
GREELEY & McELRATH. 
jan 24 3t. 


(Signed) 








GENTLEMAN, practically conversant with the French and Spanish languages, 
contemplates leaving this city shortly, on a business tour in Texas, Mexico, the 
principal West India Islands, and Venezuela, and will give his personal attention to any 
Costes in these countries, that may be confided to his Agency. Apply to Messrs. 
BOYD & HINCKENS, Wail Street, or to Dr. BARTLETT, the proprietor of the Al- 
bion. jan 17 2t. 
Pp POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
nue s to aitend to Diseases OF THE Eye, from to 4 o'clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
1-2 Warren street. ly. 








} IGH_SCHOOL OF MONTREAL ,—Directors.—The Honourable George 

Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Es4., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., H. Le 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. . ‘ 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, ant GEOGRAPHY. 4 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for_the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the openiug of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of t ebruary. ; 

A Pupil entering the School between theregular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s.. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly reportof each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
duct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
ablsts 





Montreal, September 21. 1844. 


UST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per- 
e mission, to the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. 

; A NEW _ EDITION OF THE WORKS OF “HORACE, 
With copious Encuisn Nores, and an Historical, MYTHOLOGICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 

INDEX 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, Ese. 

Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Edward Island. 

Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetown. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—fbe Proprietors of the seve 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Live i have arranged for their sai]. 
ing from each oy on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th ef ery month; the ships wo 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _Daysof Sailing from 
ork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, oe * a emacs 8 ee 
Roscius, Eldric ge, “ 26, “ 26, « mS. it ee 48 
> “ 1 


’ , 2 
ae Dec. 1 April 1 . «§ “« 16 


Europe, Furber, 
John RSkiddy,Skiddy, 


% 


New York Cropper, “ 16, “« i, * 16! Oct. . Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, one = 4 es “ 3 | “ & if * “ 

Siddons, sol . « | “s i ¢ « 
Shenandoah, West’ Sept. " Jan. 1, May 1); « 16, “ 16, « 6 


1 
S. Whitney, Thompson, ew * “| ® 26, “ 26, “ 26 


, 

Yorkshire Spey, “ 16, 16, 16! Nov. 1, March 1, July 3 
Q. of the West, Ww house, ‘“* 21, “ 2i, “ 2) | “ 6, “ 6, =o 
Sheridan, Cornish, “8, * SB, “ 26 | “ 11, sh, * 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} « 16, “ 16, “ 46 
Virginian, Hiern, Ta = 610 o B, os 6, o 
Oxtord, Rathbone, “is, * iM, * 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 2 
Rochester, Britton, “2, “* gh, “« 21 | “ 6, “ 6, “ 
Garrick, Trask, com, * &, “ 26 | “ 61M, « i, . 
Montezuma, Lowber, ov.1, Mar. 1, July !); “« 46, “© 16, “© 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex: 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..... busaeren eceee \ 
“ a from “ to New York,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitey, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpeas Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 

830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 

EW yous AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn o 
+ every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing tan Aer from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of owe from New 
ork. 








Days of Sailing from 


Y London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, * 10, °° 2.9 £.* & .* & 
Gladiator, Britton, sé 20, « 20, *  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick}Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, s¢ 10, - ©? 2? 2. aoe 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | « 20, 20; « g0|April 7; Aug. 7, Dec. ? 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ‘ 17 es  “* 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ - 16, "3s, chm * iF * ® * & 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Mcore, “ 2, . “2, * B0iMay 7, Sept. 7%, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, 7.8. Sebor, {April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, «30, “ 27 


lo] “ 27, “ 


Westninster, H. R. Hovey, *« 20, * 20, “ =§20}/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navia 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, piacand Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. Jume and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16<li March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, isth April, Aug., and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended fot these vessels wil ! 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINC KEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The paymeut of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. ‘ 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 
Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1/Year. | Age. | 


1 Venr. | Age. { 1 Year, 
i4 | U 72 26 107 38 i 48 Bo Tr 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 39 80 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 $2 43 1 89 55 2 8s 
20 0 91 $2 1 38 44 1% 56 2 4 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 8s 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 8 @ 
24 0 99 36 1 39 43 1 94 60 4 Pod 
25 100 87 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CuHarves C, PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD h. HOFFMAN, 
abfeblut Physician to the Companys 
NV UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 11 Wall street.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium it over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } ina secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is lable beyond the amount ot his premium. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors. 

There willbe an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually im cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company # of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 


David 8S, Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo S. Suarez 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr. 


Rensselaer Havens, 
Guillaume Merle. Seth Low, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Chas. 8. Macknett, 
Lewis C. Grover, | Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry MeFarlan, Marcus L. Ward, 
Wm. M. Simpson, Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 

JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 

JAMES STEWART, M. D. 

(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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NV URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis« 
coverer Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarl 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in« 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green in 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Feiton st.,up stairs. 
H T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 


merchandize, on the most favourable terms, tor cash or approvedcredit trom any part of 


tle United States, Canada, the West Indiesor South America. 


EW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Falton Street.—All descriptions of 
Pluin and Elegant Book Binding executed with neatness and dispateb. 

In this establishment particular attention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial workmanship. i 

Librarians and Gentlemen having Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 

amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in ail the various 

styles of Sheep, Calf, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD WALKER, 
E. W., has constantly on hand an extensive assortment of American and English Stand- 


ard and Pictorial Works, School Books, Bible s, Prayer and Hymn Books; Blank Books 
end Counting House Stationery. dec 133m. 


i ba BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—'the following important works for the diffusion 
of useful knew ledge among the people. 

Fiith edition of Dowling’s History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr. Cheever‘s Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated 

*,* ‘Two editions of this work have already been published in England. 

Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 30 engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original art 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. This book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presiden't~' Messa res, to which willbe 
added a mass of federal and state Statisties, &c., edited by E. Will ams, Eeq., with excel- 
lent likenesses of the Presicic nts, in 2 volumes, 8 vo. 

Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 
Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 

‘. B.—AlU descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 
nl 3m. EDWARD WALK [R, i114 Fultenst. 
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